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Lancet  : — A practical  little  book  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
hair,  which  will  correct  many  widely  spread  false  impressions.  The 
chapter  on  the  effects  of  toilet  preparations  upon  the  strength  of 
the  hair  is  very  interesting. 

Chemist  and  Druggist  “ Dr.  Leftwich  has  produced  a 
readable  book  on  the  hair,  and  one  as  useful  to  Chemists  as  to 
Hairdressers.” 

Hairdressers’  Weekly  Journal  : — “ Full  of  originality 
and  most  instructive.” 

The  Gentlewoman  Dr.  Leftwich’s  clever  little  book  is 
certainly  a work  to  be  carefully  studied,  and  it  can  be  understood  by 
everyone.” 

Hearth  and  Home: — *•  It  should  be  read  by  all  who  care  to 
keep  the  hair  in  good  condition,  and  its  moderate  cost  places  sound 
scientific,  and  sensible  advice  within  the  reach  of  everyone.” 

To-Day  : — “ A very  useful  little  treatise.  Technical  language 
has  been  avoided  and  the  general  reader  has  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  rules  laid  down.” 

Health  : — “ The  medical  reader  will  appreciate  a book  which 
places  on  a sound  experimental  basis  much  that  has  hitherto  been 
treated  dogmatically,  though  technicalities  have  been  avoided.” 

Hairdressers’  Chronicle  : — “ A very  useful  addition  to  our 
trade  literature,  the  moderate  outlay  for  which  will  amply  repay  any 
hairdresser  who  desires  an  aid  to  the  efficient  practising  of  his 
business.” 

Home  Notes  : — “ Dr.  Leftwich’s  invaluable  little  book.” 

La  Sf.mainf.  Mf.dicale  : — “ Pour  enlever  les  croutes  d’  acne 
sebacee  du  cuir  chevelu.  M.  le  docteur  R.  Leftwich  emploie,  avec 
succes,  la  benzine.” 
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Fig.  I.  — Longitudinal  Section  of  Hair  and  Papilla.  Fig.  fj.-  Section  of  Scalp,  showing  Hair  and  Follicle 

Fig  //Y.— Cross  Section  of  Hair.  A,  Shaft  of  Hair;  B,  Bulb.  C Papilla:  E,  Follicle  ; F . Sebaceous  Glantl 
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PREFACE. 

//-  7.  (0  • 

The  present  work  is  intended  for  both  the 
medical  and  the  general  reader,  and  the  former 
will,  it  is  hoped,  appreciate  a book  which  places 
on  a comparatively  sound  experimental  basis  much 
that  has  hitherto  been  treated  dogmatically. 
Attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  chapters  on 
the  Elasticity,  and  on  the  Strength  of  the  Hair ; 
but  much  original  thought  and  work  will  be  found 
scattered  through  the  volume.  In  order  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  technicalities 
have  been  avoided  except  where  ordinary  language 
affords  no  equivalent.  The  chapter  on  the 
Structure  of  the  Hair,  is  intended  more  particularly 
for  hairdressers,  who,  however  well  trained  in  the 
technique  of  their  calling,  are  often  ignorant 
of  its  principles.  And  yet,  to  an  intelligent 
man  this  knowledge  of  principles  confers  an 
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interest  upon  his  daily  work  which  raises  it  from 
drudgery  to  pleasure.  Hairdressers,  however,  are 
not  much  to  blame  for  this  remissness,  since  there 
has  hitherto  been  little  or  no  source  of  instruction 
open  to  them.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  study 
technical  treatises  on  the  skin,  and  few  have 
sufficient  time  at  their  disposal  to  attend  the 
occasional  lectures  that  are  given. 

There  is  nothing  derogatory  in  dealing  seriously 
with  what  some  might  consider  a trivial  subject ; 
to  many  a woman,  deprivation  of  hair  entails 
suffering  no  less  real  than  that  of  a painful  disease, 
and  it  is  just  as  much  the  province  of  the  physician 
to  prevent  and  relieve  the  one  as  the  other. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

Several  additions  have  been  made,  and  new 
formulas  added.  The  study  of  the  hair  is  a dull 
subject,  and  in  order  to  retain  the  reader’s  atten- 
tion, the  lighter  side  of  the  subject  has  not  been 
neglected. 

I am  glad  to  find  that  students  of  the  principles 
of  their  art  are  somewhat  commoner  amongst  Hair- 
dressers than  I had  imagined.  My  deficient  infor- 
i mation  upon  this  point  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the 
1 papers  published  by  them  appear  only  in  the  trade 
journals,  and  these  are  not  on  sale  to  the  general 
public.  Since  the  publication  of  this  book,  however, 
I have  been  permitted  to  see  some  of  the  papers, 
and  I take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  their 
authors.  Indeed,  I do  not  mind  admitting  that  1 
searched  in  vain  for  one  name  in  the  Medical 
Directory.  My  remarks,  however,  have  perhaps  had 
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a good  effect,  for  an  Institute  of  Trichology 
is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  I hope  to 
see  the  time  when  all  who  aspire  to 
become  high-class  hairdressers  will  take  out  a 
course,  and  perhaps  pass  an  examination  in  the 
scientific  principles  of  their  craft.  Such  study  is 
only  one  degree  less  necessary  with  them  than  with 
chemists.  Those  who  take  the  trouble  thus  to 
distinguish  themselves  may  be  sure  that  they  will 
not  go  unrewarded,  for  they  will  receive  from  their 
clients,  not  only  increased  consideration,  but 
increased  fees. 


R.  W.  L. 

January , 1910. 

3,  Temple  Chambers, 

Victoria  Embankment. 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  HAIR. 

Chapter  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

//.  7.  fo. 

F the  causes  which  go  to  form  a good 
gm  head  of  hair,  some  are  out  of  reach  of 
M the  aspirant.  Thus,  as  we  see  every 
member  of  one  family  become  bald 
early,  and  every  member  of  another  family  get  grey 
early,  so  do  we  see  whole  families  who  are 
provided  with  very  abundant  and  very  durable 
locks.  In  some  cases  this  is  due  to  race.  The 
English  are  of  very  mixed  descent,  and  the  more 
copious  hair  of  some  individuals  or  families  may 
be  accounted  for  by  inheritance  of  the  hirsute 
characteristics  of  a remote  ancestry.  That  race, 
apart  from  climate,  is  a potent  factor,  is  well 
instanced  by  the  inhabitants  of  Japan;  where  the 
very  hairy  Ainhus  contrast  with  the  smooth 
Japanese,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  lived  in 
the  same  country  for  thousands  of  years- 
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But  variations  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  hair  require  something  more  than  race  to 
account  for  them.  A large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  identical  in  race 
with  their  German  cousins,  but  good  hair  is  much 
commoner  with  the  latter.  Is  this  because  they 
commonly  use  spirit  wash  instead  of  water?  Or 
is  it  because  so  many  of  the  women  wear  no  head 
covering,  and  give  their  hair  the  benefit  of  free 
exposure  to  air  and  sunlight  ? Perhaps  both 
factors  influence  it.  Again,  the  women  of  Brittany 
are  renowned  for  their  hair ; but  if  their  Cornish 
sisters  here  are  similarly  characterised,  the  fame  of 
it  has  not  come  to  my  ears. 

The  conditions  which  are  within  the  reach  o 
those  who  desire  to  increase  their  hair,  as  well  as 
those  still  more  important  conditions  which  injure^ 
it,  are  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  different  sections  j 
of  this  work. 

The  “ unco’  guid  ” are  apt  to  regard  the  study  : 
of  this  subject  as  an  aid  to  vanity.  But,  after  all! : 
vanity,  within  proper  limits,  is  a desirable  quality! 
and  a girl  who  has  a spice  of  it  is  infinitely, 
preferable  to  one  who,  having  none,  becomes  heed 
less  of  her  appearance.  As  Maggie  says  in  Gilbert’ 
play  “Engaged”  “We  see  the  rose  on  the  tree  an|| 
we  say  that  it  is  fair;  we  see  the  silver  mooli 
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sailing  on  the  braw  blue  heavens,  and  we  say  that 
; she  is  bright  . . . and  shall  we  close  our  een  to 
the  fairest  of  nature’s  works — a pure  and  beautiful 
i woman?  It  wad  just  be  base  ingratitude!” 

The  domestic  virtues  alone  will  not  suffice  to 
I attract  or  retain  the  love  of  the  average  man ; and 
I the  woman  who  neglects  her  appearance  after 
I marriage  is  a fool. 

Baldness  in  a man  is  not  of  very  great  conse- 
quence, and  few  will  take  much  trouble  to  avert  it. 
It  even  improves  some  faces,  and  tends  to  give  an 
intellectual  cast  to  others.  I once  heard  a 
professional  man  say  that  his  bald  head  was  worth 
two  hundred  a year  to  him.  Many  a young- 
looking  doctor  welcomes  the  loss  of  his  hair, 
because  it  means  the  gain  of  his  patients’  con- 
fidence, and  is  perhaps  sorry  afterwards. 

With  a woman  the  case  is  different.  A bald 
head  in  a woman  is  a sight  so  terrible,  that  its 
contemplation  is  reserved  to  her  maid  and  her 
hairdresser.  Formerly  it  was  hidden  by  a cap, 
but  now  a wig  or  a " transformation  ” does  the 
work  of  concealment.  Even  scanty  hair  is  a great 
affliction,  and  the  sex  will  go  to  great  lengths  to 
remedy  it.  Some  years  ago  an  unfortunate  woman 
lost  her  life  through  the  ignition  of  a new  and 
dangerous  hair  wash.  “ I suppose,”  said  the  coroner 
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to  the  hairdresser  at  the  adjourned  inquest,  “ this 
accident  has  put  a sudden  stop  to  the  sale.”  “ Oh,  , 
no,  sir ; on  the  contrary,  it  has  proved  a valuable  1 
advertisement ; we  are  now  inundated  with  orders  * 
for  it,  and  a bottle  of  it  that  costs  fivepence  will  , 
fetch  seven-and-six  ” ! The  distress  entailed  by  < 
loss  of  hair  must  indeed  be  great,  when  women  will  ji 
risk  their  lives  to  regain  their  locks.  But  there  is 
nothing  new  in  this,  for  Cleopatra  descended  so  far  j 
as  to  use  a preparation  containing  burnt  mouse ! 

Until  recently,  hair  on  a man’s  upper  lip  was  as 
important  as  that  on  his  head,  and  many  a youth  1 
has  diligently  rubbed  in  some  preparation  | 
warranted  to  produce  the  moustache  of  a Cavalry  < 
Officer.  But,  thanks  largely  to  Frank  Richardson  ; 
(who,  rumour  says,  is  soon  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Russian  peerage,  with  the  title  Count  Whiskersoff),  ! 
the  majority  of  men  are  now  clean  shaven.  This  j 
is  all  very  well  for  men  of  handsome  profile ; but,  ij 
unfortunately,  the  snub-nosed,  slit  mouthed,  and  | 
retreating-chin  type  of  man  thinks  it  equally  I 
becoming.  Provided  the  hair  does  not  overlap 
the  mouth  there  is  no  great  sanitary  objection  to  a j 
moustache.  On  the  contrary,  it  lessens  the  amount 
of  dust,  and  consequently  of  germs,  inhaled ; while  1 
a beard  is  a distinct  advantage  to  a man  who  is 
liable  to  bronchial  trouble. 


Chapter  II. 


ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HAIR. 

V-V  - . / . 

N reading  this  chapter,  constant  reference 
should  be  m de  to  the  plate. 

On  looking  at  a bald  scalp,  the  whole 
surface  is  seen  to  be  studded  with  tiny 
limples.  They  are  often  spoken  of  as  pores  ; but 
hey  are  not  the  pores  from  which  the  watery 
perspiration  exudes ; these  are  much  smaller,  and 
an  be  seen  with  a very  keen  eye,  or  better  still, 
vith  a lens,  between  the  larger  depressions.  No, 
'ach  of  these  dimples  is  the  opening  of  a hair 
ollicle  or  socket,  and  indeed,  from  some  that  are 
lot  too  far  gone,  a small  hair  may  be  seen  pro- 
ruding.  A full-sized  hair  emerges  in  the  same 
vay,  but  it  may  be  large  enough  to  hide  the  mouth 
pf  the  follicle.  The  follicle,  therefore,  constitutes 
i sheath  for  the  root  of  the  hair.  It  is  about  a 
enth  of  an  inch  deep,  and  extending  through  the 
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whole  thickness  of  the  skin,  rests  upon  the  fat 
underlying  this.  On  examining  the  follicle  as  it 
appears  when  a thin  slice  is  taken  from  the  cut  edge 
of  the  scalp  ( Figure  2),  it  will  be  noticed  to  have 
roughly  the  outline  of  a hock  bottle  ; its  shape 
being  that  of  a long  cone,  broad  at  the  bottom, 
narrow  at  the  top.  But  the  resemblance  does  not 
end  here,  for,  as  in  the  bottle,  the  bottom  is  pushed 
up,  so,  in  the  follicle,  this  part  is  occupied  by  a 
corresponding  prominence  known  as  the  papilla 
(c).  This  prominence  requires  particular  attention. 
It  is  usually  described  as  pear-shaped,  but  instead  ; 
of  being  attached  by  a stalk,  it  rests  upon  a thickish  ; 
neck.  There  is  a stalk,  but  it  is  connected  with  i 
the  under-surface,  and  anchors  or  tethers  the  follicle  j 
to  the  structures  beneath  the  skin.  To  my  eye,  j 
however,  the  papilla  is  more  like  a button  mush-  ; 
room  than  a pear.  The  papilla  is  the  most  > 
important  of  all  the  parts  that  have  to  be  described, 
for  it  contains  within  itself  a little  network  of  blood- 
vessels,  which,  and  which  alone,  convey  nutriment  1 
to  the  hair. 

Following  the  follicle  from  its  broad  base  con-  I 
taining  the  papilla  to  its  gradually  narrowing  neckil 
above,  we  next  come,  just  before  reaching  the{ 
mouth,  to  a point  where  a fine  tube  ( G ) is  seen  tap 
open  into  it.  This  tube,  or  “ duct,”  as  it  is  termed,  p 
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; is  of  great  importance,  and  on  tracing  it  backwards 
it  is  found  to  have  originated  in  what  looks  like  a 
rounded  patch.  The  patch  is  seen  by  a trained  eye 
; to  be  a gland,  and  as  the  liver  manufactures  bile, 
so  does  this  gland  manufacture  the  waxy  or  greasy 
substance  which  in  health  is  nature’s  lubricant  for 
the  hair,  but  which  in  a certain  morbid  condition 
1 ( seborrhcea ) dries  into  crusts  on  the  scalp,  or 
powders  off  from  it  as  dandruff.  The  grease  has 
some  resemblance  to  tallow,  and  is  hence  called  by 
the  Latin  name  of  that  substance,  sebum , or  some- 
times “ sebaceous  matter,”  and  the  gland  is  known 
as  the  “ sebaceous  gland,”  while  a follicle  unprovided 
1 with  a hair  is  termed  a “ sebaceous  follicle.” 


I 


The  narrow  neck  and  mouth  of  the  follicle  render 
it  liable  to  be  blocked  up,  especially  in  cases  of 
seborrhoea.  Bacilli  are  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
principal  agent  in  producing  this  affection ; but  a 
mechanical  cause  would  fully  account  for  the  loss 
of  hair  which  is  entailed.  The  sebaceous  matter, 
continually  forming,  but  unable  to  escape,  exercises 
a backward  pressure  upon  the  papilla,  and  by 
lessening  its  supply  of  blood  causes  the  hair,  first 
to  waste,  and  secondly,  to  fall  out.  The  general 
direction  of  the  follicle  is  oblique — in  that  of  the 
“ lay  ” of  the  hair ; in  shock-headed  individuals,  I 
presume  it  is  at  right  angles  with  the  scalp.  The 
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follicle  is  provided  with  one  or  more  muscles 
(erect ores  pili ) which  act  through  it  upon  the  hair. 
Under  the  influence  of  fright,  they  cause  the  hair 
to  stand  up  “ like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  ” 
(more  or  less).  Their  most  important  action  is  to 
assist  in  the  expulsion  of  sebaceous  matter. 

We  must  now  examine  the  hair  itself.  The 
base  of  the  hair  rests  upon  and  grasps  the  papilla, 
so  that  the  two  structures  resemble  a very  stiff  ball 
and  socket  joint,  the  papilla  corresponding  to  the  j 
ball  and  the  hair  to  the  socket.  The  junction  of 
these  two  forms  the  growing  point  of  the  hair. 

F ollowing  the  hair  upwards  we  find  that  it  gradually 
tapers  from  its  broad  base  below,  until  it  blends 
above  into  the  hair  proper.  The  tapering  portion  i 
or  cone  is  what  is  known  as  the  hair  bulb  (b),  while 
the  hair  external  to  the  skin  is  termed  the  shaft. 
The  two,  however,  are  simply  different  stages  in 
growth  of  the  same  structure.  The  hair,  growing 
as  it  does  from  the  bottom  of  the  follicle,  soon  k 
reaches  the  point  where  the  tube  from  the  sebaceous  j 
gland  enters,  and  receives  some  of  the  grease. 
Thereafter,  the  hair  growing  past  it,  emerges  from 
the  mouth  of  the  follicle  with  this  greasy  coating  j 
upon  its  surface.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  I 
although  for  simplicity’s  sake  I have  spoken  of  one  p 
hair  and  one  gland,  there  are  frequently  two  or 
more  to  each  follicle. 
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The  structure  of  the  hair  proper  may  be  roughly 
compared  to  that  of  a branch  of  elder.  In  the 
centre,  is  the  pith  ( 'medulla , m),  on  the  outside  is 
the  bark  ( 'cuticle , K),  and  between  the  two  that 
which  gives  the  strength — wood  in  the  one  case  and 
the  horny  layer  in  the  other.  In  thin,  colourless 
hair,  the  medulla  or  pith  is  absent.  The  medulla 
is  so  called  from  its  analogy  to  marrow  (Latin, 
medulla ) ; but  it  is  more  comparable  to  pith,  and 
especially  to  the  pith  of  a feather,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  parts  are  much  thinned  and  lightened  for 
purposes  of  flight.  Indeed  a feather  is  nothing  but 
a modified  hair,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  the 
“ hairs  ” that  are  left  behind  for  singeing  when  a 
fowl  is  plucked.  These  show  every  transition 
from  a straight  to  a more  or  less  branched  hair,  and 
from  that  to  a small  feather.  The  medulla  is  com- 
posed of  polygonal  cells,  and  is  one  seat 

I [of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  hair.  It  also 
contains  tiny  air  spaces.  That  part  of  the  medulla 
which  lies  within  the  bulb  is,  like  it,  conical,  and 
has  more  vitality  than  that  within  the  shaft  of  the 
lair.  The  horny  layer  (l),  is  composed  of  long 
Dval  plates,  so  long,  indeed,  as  to  look  like  fibres. 
It  contains  a number  of  little  flecks  of  pigment  and 
fir  spaces.  The  cuticle  (k),  is  made  up  of  flattened 
. cells  arranged  exactly  like  tiles  on  a roof,  except 
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that  the  overlapping  border  is  directed  upwards.  It 
is  due  to  this  arrangement  that  the  hair  feels 
smoother  when  rubbed  away  from  the  scalp,  than  it 
does  when  rubbed  towards  it,  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  wig-maker  finds  it  necessary  to  have 
these  edges  point  all  in  the  same  direction. 

The  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the  hair  by 
means  of  the  microscope  requires  more  practice  and 
skill  than  is  usually  imagined,  and  a person  who 
has  but  little  time  at  his  disposal  would  probably 
learn  much  more  from  good  plates  and  illustrations 
than  from  direct  observation. 

The  microscope  must  be  of  the  variety  known  as 
“compound,”  and  should  have  three  objectives,  i in., 

J in.,  and  J in.  The  cost  is  much  increased  if  the 
study  of  bacteriology  is  desired,  since  a 1-12  in. 
objective  is  necessary.  A bright  light,  such  as  a 
Welsbach  or  a flat-flamed  petroleum  lamp  being  I 
provided,  the  microscope  is  placed  opposite  it,  and  r 
the  mirror  underneath  is  so  manipulated  as  to  reflect  |j 
a stream  of  light  through  the  hole  in  the  stage.  A.  j 
hair  is  placed  upon  a glass  slide  and  covered  with  ai  | 
slip ; this  slide  is  then  put  upon  the  stage  and 
examined,  first,  with  the  Jin.  objective  duly  focussed  < 
Later,  higher  powers  may  be  used.  Without  re- 
agents, the  air  spaces  will  be  mistaken  for  pigment 
but  if  a drop  of  turpentine  is  placed  upon  the  har 
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where  it  projects  beyond  the  cover  slip,  the  air 
spaces  are  filled  and  the  “ pigment  ” disappears. 
Another  hair  should  be  treated  with  liquid  potash, 
when  the  tiled  roof  appearance  of  the  cuticle  will 
be  revealed,  and  if  present,  the  ringworm 
fungus.  Stains,  however,  give  better  results. 
The  cells  of  the  homy  layer  can  be  isolated  by 
sulphuric  acid.  To  examine  the  medulla  or  pith, 
t is  best  to  get  a transverse  section.  This  may  be 
obtained  by  shaving  the  chin  a second  time,  using 
10  lather ; or,  hair  may  be  embedded  in  a small 
)iece  of  transparent  soap,  and  when  this  is 
horoughly  dry,  cross  sections  made  with  a razor. 
Pieces  of  scalp  are  not  easy  to  obtain,  and  it  is 
lerhaps  better  to  buy  ready  mounted  microscopic 
ections — some  with  the  blood-vessels  injected. 
These  as  well  as  everything  appertaining  to  the 
microscope  can  be  obtained  from  Milliken  & 
mwley,  of  165,  Strand.  For  the  study  of 
.acteriology,  a practical  course  of  instruction,  such 
s is  open  to  anyone  upon  the  payment  of  certain 
ees  at  University  College,  is  necessary. 


Chapter  III. 

ON  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  HAIR. 

Number,  Size,  Weight,  Colour,  Etc. 

hairs  of  the  head  are  so  numerous 
1 jB  that  they  have  become  a synonym  for 
> multitude.  The  number  varies  in  different 
individuals.  The  average  would  be  about 
1 20,000  (Wilson),  but  a fine  head  of  hair  may  have 
many  more.  The  latest  figures  are : Red,  90,000  ; 

black,  103,000;  blonde,  140,000.  As  many  as  700 
have  been  counted  on  a single  square  inch  in  a 
blonde,  and  600  in  a brunette.  The  average 
diameter  of  a hair  is  about  1-400  of  an  inch.  It 
is  thinnest  in  blonde  hair,  thickest  in  red,  and 
intermediate  in  black.  The  weight  of  the  hair  in 
a woman  is  7 or  8 ounces. 

Strength. 

Hair  is  very  strong  in  proportion  to  its 
thickness.  It  has  been  said  to  be  stronger  than 
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any  other  substance  of  equal  size.  Withof  found 
hairs  which  supported  respectively  2J,  2 J,  2§,  and 
2\  ounces.  The  number  given  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  results  to  be  conclusive ; certainly  they  do  not 
tally  with  my  own  observations.  The  method  I 
employed  was  possibly  tantamount  to  doubling  the 
hair,  as  will  be  seen  in  Chapter  XV.,  “ On  the 
Breaking  Weight  of  Hair.”  But,  even  so,  I have 
frequently  found  hair  which  broke  only  under  a 
weight  of  9 ounces,  and  not  uncommonly  some  that 
bore  a much  heavier  strain.  It  was  only  in  little 
children  and  in  hair  that  was  falling  out,  or  very 
brittle,  that  so  little  as  4^  ounces  was  met  with.  I 
should  estimate  the  average  breaking  weight  at  6J 
or  7 ounces,  which  would  correspond  to  3J  ounces 
for  a single  hair. 

Elasticity. 


This  subject  is  dealt  with  in  full  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  Here  it  may  be  observed  that  hair  is  nearly 
as  elastic  as  indiarubber,  especially  after  it  has  been 
soaked  in  water  or  spirit.  It  is,  however,  much 
more  resistant  than  is  rubber,  though  the  resistance 
is  lowered  by  soaking.  A very  noteworthy  feature 
in  the  case  of  hair  is  that  when  stretched  it  remains 
permanently  lengthened.  This  fact  has  a very 
important  bearing  upon  the  treatment  the  hair 
receives  in  the  toilet  (see  Chapter  XIV). 
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Growth  of  the  Hair. 

Hair  grows  at  the  rate  of  about  half  an  inch  per 
month,  and,  according  to  Berthold,  more  quickly  by 
day  than  by  night,  and  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
It  is  therefore  possible,  by  measuring  a hair,  to 
estimate  its  minimum  age.  There  is  a case  recorded 
of  a man  in  Germany  who  had  a beard  9 feet  long. 
But  one  day  he  trod  on  it,  fell,  and  was  killed.  It 
must  have  been  a great  incumbrance  to  him.  How 
did  he  wear  it  ? Did  he  tie  it  in  a bow  on  his  back 
like  a Highland  maud  ? Perhaps  he  wound  it  round 
his  neck,  or  kept  it  in  a big  muslin  bag  like  a bunch 
of  grapes  in  a greenhouse.  And  how  did  he  keep 
it  clean  ? In  German  homes,  instead  of  a weekly 
washing  day,  there  is  a grand  and  mighty  wash 
once  in  six  months.  One  can  fancy  seeing  him  on 
one  of  these  occasions  sitting  with  his  chin  resting 
on  the  edge  of  the  copper  with  his  beard  in  the 
water.  I once  suggested  to  a lady  who  was  in 
trouble  at  the  filthy  condition  of  her  once  white  cat 
that  she  should  rub  starch  powder  into  the  fur  and 
then  brush  it  all  out.  This  is  the  method  used  for 
cleaning  elastic  stockings,  and  it  answered  admir- 
ably. Possibly  the  bearded  one  adopted  this  plan ; 
but  most  likely  all  these  conjectures  are  valueless 
for  the  chances  are  that  he  never  washed  it  at  all. 
He  must  have  been  an  interesting  man,  but  it  is 
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difficult  to  pump  up  a tear  for  his  loss.  Now  this 
man’s  beard  must  have  been  at  least  eighteen  years 
old.  But  in  estimating  the  age  of  a hair  by  its 
length  it  must  be  remembered  that  fragments  may 
have  broken  off  from  time  to  time.  So  long  as  a 
hair  retains  its  connection  with  the  scalp  it  must  be 
considered  as  the  same  hai**,  no  matter  how  many 
times  portions  of  it  may  have  broken  off.  Regarded 
in  this  way,  many  of  the  hairs  may  be  very  old 
indeed.  When  the  hair  bulb  is  pulled  out  with  the 
hair,  a second  bulb  is  usually  formed,  and  from  this 
a new  hair  develops. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  longevity  of 
a hair  by  a calculation  based  upon  the  number  of 
hairs  shed.  A lady’s  combings  for  a year  make 
a considerable  show,  but  a large  number  of  the 
hairs  are  simply  broken  off  ends.  To  get  an 
accurate  result,  some  lady,  desirous  of  benefiting 
science,  should  count  all  the  hairs  with  a bulbous 
end  that  fall  from  her  head  in  a year.  In  the 
absence  of  exact  information,  I have  made  enquiries, 
and  I conclude  from  the  answers  that  about  twenty- 
five  hairs  fall  from  their  roots  every  day.  This 
would  be  equal  to  9,125  hairs  per  annum,  and  if  we 
take  the  average  number  of  hairs  as  110,000,  the 
age  of  each  hair  would  be  about  twelve  years,  which 
is  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  the  old  estimate 
of  four  years. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  deny 
the  statement  sometimes  made  that  hair  grows 
after  death.  It  is  a belief  only  worthy  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  idea  probably  arose  from 
observation  of  a shaven  surface,  when  the  shrinking 
of  the  sl$in  after  death  would  expose  some  of  the 
hair  that,  in  life,  was  hidden  in  the  follicle.  When 
a coffin  has  been  opened  and  a short-haired  person 
is  found  with  long  hair,  it  is  a question  of  the  wrong 
coffin  or  the  wrong  corpse. 

Composition  of  Hair. 

Hair  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  together  with  a little  lime  and  iron, 
but  its  most  characteristic  constituent  is  sulphur,  of 
which  it  contains  5,  or  even  8 per  cent. 

Hygroscopic  Quality. 

The  hair  is  very  hygroscopic,  i.e.,  it  takes  up 
water  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  same  way  that 
sea-weed  does,  and  it  is  thought  also  that  it  gets 
some  from  the  papilla.  In  fact,  it  has  been  used  to 
forecast  weather,  and  if  a girl  who  has  curled  her 
hair  with  the  tongs  finds  it  rapidly  straightening  out, 
she  had  better  go  back  for  an  umbrella,  unless, 
indeed,  she  is  at  the  sea-side.  To  determine  to 
what  degree  the  hair  possesses  this  moisture- 
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attracting  quality,  I soaked  a tress  of  hair,  first  in 
benzine  to  get  rid  of  the  grease,  and  secondly  in 
absolute  alcohol  to  remove  all  the  water.  It 
weighed,  after  drying,  240  grains.  I then  dipped  it 
in  water  and  hung  it  up  to  dry.  When  quite. free 
from  surface  moisture,  as  shown  by  blotting  paper, 
it  weighed  360  grains,  and  had  therefore  taken  up 
half  its  weight  of  invisible  moisture — a very  con- 
siderable proportion,  though  nothing  like  so  .nuch 
as  sea-weed  is  capable  of  doing.  I found  that  sea* 
tangle  deprived  of  moisture  weighed  only  one- 
tenth  as  much  as  when  swollen  with  water,  even 
though  the  surface  was  dried. 

Curly  Hair. 

Curly  hair  is  flatter  than  straight  hair,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  flattest  of  all  in  the  negro. 
The  theory  of  the  causation  of  curly  hair  is  that 
the  hair  muscle  naturally  bends  flat  hair  more  than 
that  of  the  normal  cylindrical  shape,  and  hence 
gives  it  a twist  which  it  retains  after  leaving  the 
follicle.  The  theory  is  not  very  convincing,  for 
the  muscle  is  attached  to  the  follicle,  and  this  is 
practically  fixed  above  and  below  so  that  there 
would  be  very  little  margin  for  bending.  The  hair- 
follicles  of  negroes  are  curved,  and  this  fact  may 
have  something  to  do  with  curliness. 
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Colour. 

It  has  been  stated  already  that  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  hair  is  contained  in  the  medulla  and 
the  horny  layer.  White  hair  is  commonly  said  to 
be  due  to  the  loss  of  the  colouring  matter ; but  this 
is  manifestly  an  error,  for  in  albinoes — those  born 
without  pigment  or  colouring  matter  of  any  sort — 
the  hair  is  a very  light  flaxen,  quite  different  from 
the  whiteness  of  age.  It  is,  in  fact,  colourless  rather 
than  white.  Pfaff  considers  that  ordinary  greyness 
is  due  to  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  horny  layer, 
which  thus  conceals  the  colouring  matter  of  the  hair 
from  view.  But  although  it  may  not  be  absent,  the 
colouring  matter  is  certainly  much  diminished  in 
quantity.  The  white  hair  of  a person  who  was 
originally  fair  differs  from  that  of  one  who  had 
black  hair  in  youth ; and  I believe  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  latter  that  Pfaff’s  idea  holds  good,  for,  however 
old  such  persons  get,  many  of  them  retain  a sort  of 
iron-greyness. 

In  general,  the  whiteness  of  a hair  is  due  to  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  air  spaces,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  development 
of  these  minute  cracks  or  fissures  is  favoured 
by  over-dryness  of  the  hair.  Very  few  of 
the  cases  of  sudden  greyness — those  whose 
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hair  " turned  white  in  a single  night  ” — can  be 
substantiated.  Still,  it  does  happen,  for  Landois 
saw  the  change  take  place  under  his  own  eye.  On 
examining  the  hair  afterwards,  he  found  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  air  spaces  in  it. 
Some  cases  of  greyness  occurring  in  prisons  have 
been  profanely  attributed  to  deprivation  of  hair 
dye.  This  has  been  said  of  Marie  Antoinette.  I 
have  had  one  instance  of  sudden  greyness  in  my 
own  practice.  Some  years  ago,  I was  asked  by  an 
Insurance  Company  to  investigate  a claim  made  by 
a shop  assistant.  In  consequence  of  a collision,  a 
van  was  forced  through  a shop  front.  The 
claimant,  a black-haired  young  lady  of  27,  was  in 
the  rear  of  the  shop,  and  received  no  direct  injury ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  shock,  her  hair  turned 
nearly  white.  Careful  investigation  confirmed  the 
truth  of  this  story,  and  she  received  over  a hundred 
pounds  compensation.  I pointed  out  in  my  report 
‘that  her  matrimonial  chances  were  impaired,  but  she 
lost  the  benefit  of  this  plea  by  getting  married 
before  the  case  was  settled.  I have  noticed  that 
grey  hairs  commonly  measure  about  one-fifth  more 
than  those  that  are  unchanged,  and  that  they  are 
often  stronger ; amongst  some  brown  hairs  with  a 
breaking  weight  of  ounces  I found  several  grey 
hairs  which  broke  only  at  9 ounces. 
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Early  greyness  is  very  commonly  hereditary. 
But,  although  ordinary  grevness  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a senile  change,  and  therefore  degenerative, 
early  greyness  can  hardly  be  so  regarded.  I have 
observed  particularly  that  it  is  not  in  any  way  asso- 
ciated with  degeneration  of  the  heart  or  arteries ; 
and,  also,  that  it  by  no  means  implies  a short  life,  as 
it  would  were  this  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  many 
of  those  who  become  grey  early  in  life  attain  a great 
age,  and  are  of  exceptional  vigour.  The  early 
supervention  of  greyness,  when  not  hereditary,  has 
been  attributed  to  excessive  washing  with  soap  and 
water  (Mackintosh). 

The  latest  view  of  the  cause  of  greyness  is  that 
of  Metchnikoff  (Royal  Society,  Nov.  21,  1901).  He 
has  demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the 
pigment  granules  are  swallowed  by  the  phagocytes 
of  the  hair,  who  “transfer”  it  elsewhere.  Each 
phagocyte  has  a single  nucleus  and  numerous 
amoeboid  prolongations.  It  makes  it  way  into 
the  cortical  layer — the  prolongations  being  in- 
sinuated between  the  keratic  cells  of  the  peripheral 
layer.  It  is  hard  to  believe  this,  but  the  author’s 
name  is  one  that  carries  great  weight.  Were  it  not 
so,  one  would  like  to  know  where  they  deposit  the 
pigment — obviously  not  in  the  hair,  or  the  colour  of 
this  would  be  unaffected,  and  yet  in  the  case  of 
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sudden  bleaching  of  a strand  such  as  sometimes 
occurs  after  neuralgia,  how  is  it  possible  that  an 
object  with  a diameter  of  1-2500  of  an  inch  can 
send  a tentacle  50,000  times  its  length,  and  deposit 
the  pigment  in  the  skin  ? Moreover,  no  one,  as  far 
as  I know,  has  observed  pigmentary  deposits  in  the 
skin  of  the  grey-haired. 

The  advent  of  the  first  grey  hairs  is  far  from 
agreeable  to  one  who  still  feels,  and  thinks  he  looks 
young — the  homme  jeune  who  fancies  he  is  a jeune 
homme.  It  will  perhaps  comfort  him  to  know  that 
there  is  one  drug  which,  without  being  a dye,  has 
certainly  some  stimulating  effect  upon  the  colouring 
matter  of  hair  which  has  turned  prematurely 
grey;  its  name,  Jaborandi,  is  suggestive  of 
nigger  minstrelsy  (formula  No.  10).  Some- 
times it  is  given  internally  with  the  same  object, 
but  it  is  liable  to  have  dangerous  results  when  taken 
indiscriminately.  The  internal  use  of  arsenic,  and 
the  external  use  of  chloroform,  and,  temporarily,  all 
oily  preparations,  tend  to  darken  the  hair.  The 
so-called  “ hair-restorers  ” restore  neither  strength 
nor  colour ; they  simply  dye. 

The  Nutrition  of  the  Hair. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  direct  nourishment  of 
the  hair  by  external  applications.  A starving 
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person  might  just  as  well  apply  a beef  steak  to  his 
chest,  instead  of  eating  it.  The  hair,  in  common 
with  every  other  part  of  the  body,  derives  its 
nourishment  exclusively  from  the  blood,  and  there 
are  but  two  ways  of  improving  its  nutrition.  The 
blood  supply  of  the  papilla  must  either  be  increased 
in  quantity  or  improved  in  quality.  The  quantity 
of  blood  is  increased  when  stimulants  are  applied 
to  the  scalp,  provided  the  reddening  which  follows 
such  applications  extends  sufficiently  below  the 
surface,  or  that  the  stimulants  have  sufficient 
diffusibility  to  enter  the  follicle  and  act  directly 
upon  the  papillae.  In  some  cases  the  hair  follicles 
are  blocked  by  the  natural  wax  or  grease,  and  this, 
by  backward  pressure  upon  the  papillae,  may  so 
compress  them  as  to  reduce  the  size  of  their  blood- 
vessels, and  consequently  diminish  the  supply  of 
blood  and  nutriment  to  the  hair.  Steps  must 
therefore  be  taken  to  remove  such  accumulations. 
Pressure  on  the  papillae  may  also  be  caused  by  the 
great  enlargement  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  which 
takes  place  in  seborrhoea.  That  substances  which 
redden  the  skin  really  do  promote  the  growth  of 
hair,  is  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  where  the 
prolonged  use  of  liniments,  or  even  of  linseed 
poultices,  is  followed  by  a well-marked  growth  of 
hair  upon  the  part. 
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The  second  method,  that  of  improving  the 
quality  of  the  blood  supplied  to  the  papillae, 
is  indicated  in  cases  of  general  debility,  especially 
that  which  follows  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases. 
There  are  many  drugs  which  will  do  this,  the  most 
important  being  iron  and  arsenic ; but  the  cause  of 
the  debility  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  also 
must  any  peculiarity  of  constitution.  In  addition 
to  drugs,  general  hygienic  measures  must  be 
inculcated,  such  as  good,  nourishing,  and  rather 
fatty  food  and  pure  air.  But,  in  general,  the  loss 
of  hair  in  these  cases  is  only  an  incident. 
Remembering  the  slow  growth  of  hair,  it  is  evident 
that  any  great  improvement  in  it  must  necessarily 
be  a matter  of  time. 

The  Function  of  the  Hair. 

What  is  the  function  of  the  hair?  In  part,  it  is 
no  doubt  connected  with  sexual  selection.  In 
winter,  acting  as  a non-conductor,  it  keeps  the  head 
warm.  In  summer,  I believe,  it  cools  rather  than 
warms  the  head-  I have  not  met  with  this  statement 
anywhere,  but  I think  it  can  be  proved.  Apart 
from  its  action  as  a non-conductor,  which  necessarily 
only  cools  the  head  when  the  external  temperature 
exceeds  that  of  the  body,  98°,  it  is  clear  that  much 
of  the  watery  perspiration  from  the  scalp  will  extend 
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to  the  hair ; hence,  it  is  equally  clear,  some  must 
evaporate,  and  in  evaporating  it  will  cool  the  hair 
and,  through  the  hair,  the  head.  When  we  consider 
the  enormous  radiating  surface  afforded  by  a large 
head  of  hair,  the  cooling  effect  must  be  very 
considerable.  Indeed,  I have  made  a calculation 
which  shows  that  if  an  inch  of  every  hair  is  wetted 
without  matting,  the  evaporating  surface  will  be 
over  5 square  feet.  Hair  is  taken  at  100,000  of 
^ inch  diameter  X 3^  = ^ X 100,000  = 788  ins. 

788  ~ 144  = 5 '47) — say  5 1 feet. 

“ Man,  proud  man,  dressed  in  a little  brief 
authority,”  thinks  he  knows  better  than  Nature,  and 
spoils  her  good  intentions  by  covering  his  head, 
and  thus  preventing  evaporation ; while  woman, 
lovely  woman,  sometimes  does  the  same  by  piling 
pads  on  the  top  of  her  head.  The  view 
does  not  apply  to  furry  animals,  since  they  do  not 
perspire  enough  to  get  the  benefit  of  evaporation, 
and  even  if  they  did,  the  hairs  are  too  close  together 
to  permit  much.  On  looking  at  a steam  motor  car 
a few  days  ago,  I was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
method  adopted  for  condensing  the  steam  depended 
upon  a principle  similar  to  that  described  above. 


Chapter  IV. 


INSPECTION  OF  THE  SCALP. 


N examining  the  scalp  in  any  case  of  loss 
of  hair,  the  points  to  notice  are  the  fol- 


or  patchy  ? If  patchy,  is  the  patch 
absolutely  void  of  hair,  or  does  it  show  black  dots 
or  short,  thickened,  clubby  hairs?  (2)  Are  the 
mouths  of  the  follicles  enlarged  or  not?  (3)  Are 
any  scars  present?  (4)  Is  the  skin  red,  eroded,  or 
puffy  ? (5)  Is  the  scalp  caked  over  with  scurf  ? (6) 
Are  any  scabs  present  ? (7)  Has  the  skin  a crinkled 
appearance  ? (8)  Is  the  scalp  soft  and  flabby  ? (9) 
Is  there  any  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  behind 
the  ear,  or  at  the  back  of  the  head  ? An  affirmative 
answer  to  any  of  these  questions  would  point  to 
one  or  other  of  certain  diseases. 

A bald  patch,  if  absolutely  void  of  hair,  may  be 
due  to  alopecia  areata ; if  showing  dots  or  short 
hairs,  to  ringworm.  Enlarged  follicles,  which  give 


lowing  : (1)  Is  the  loss  of  hair  diffused 
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the  scalp  an  appearance  remotely  resembling  the 
surface  of  an  orange,  accompany  seborrhcea.  Scars 
may  be  due  to  injuries , to  lupus  (four  forms), 
abscess , acne  rosacea , boils , carbuncles , gummata, 
ecthyma , ulceration , chicken-pox , small-pox,  and 
sometimes  to  eczema  capitis.  A red  skin  may  mean 
many  things,  from  follicular  dermatitis  to 
erysipelas ; if  puffy  as  well  as  red,  it  will  point  to 
the  latter.  A scalp  caked  over  with  scurf  indicates 
sebborhoea  oleosa  or  s.  sicca.  Scabs  usually  point 
to  eczema  or  favus.  A crinkled  scalp  implies 
thickening  and  contraction  between  the  follicles, 
and  consequent  pressure  upon  the  papillae.  Swollen 
lymphatic  glands  are  chiefly  noticed  in  connection 
with  eczema  and  pediculi. 

A consideration  of  these  diseases  would  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  as  foreshadowed  by 
its  title.  Moreover,  the  medical  reader  will  find 
them  fully  described  in  books  on  diseases  of  the 
skin.  Other  readers  are  not  concerned,  but  the  list 
may  serve  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  for 
seeking  medical  advice  for  patchy  baldness. 

When  the  baldness  is  diffuse,  there  is  much  less 
probability  of  connection  with  serious  disease.  If 
not  due  to  advancing  age,  or  toilet  indiscretions,  it 
most  commonly  arises  from  seborrhcea.  Still,  even 
here,  there  may  be  a more  serious  influence  at  work, 
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such  as  alopecia  universalis , a disease  which 
deprives  a man  of  all  his  hair,  including  beard, 
moustache,  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes.  Any  disease 
which  lowers  vitality  may  produce  baldness,  such 
as  anaemia,  fevers,  cancer,  or  consumption  ; while  of 
diseases  where  loss  of  hair  may  be  regarded  as 
symptomatic,  myxoedema,  cretinism,  lues,  exoph- 
thalmic goitre,  and  hydrocephalus  may  be 
mentioned. 

In  many  cases  a microscopical  examination  of  the 
scrapings  of  a bare  patch  must  be  made,  and  bacilli 
sought  for. 

Bacilli  in  the  Scalp. 

Many  recent  observers,  especially  Sabourand, 
have  dilated  upon  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  the 
scalp,  especially  in  the  disease  known  as  seborrhcea, 
in  which  several  varieties  are  found,  and  notably 
the  flask  bacillus.  It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  find 
bacilli,  and  another  to  furnish  proof  that  they  are 
the  cause  of  a given  disease ; an  d although  a 
certain  amount  of  evidence  of  this  has  been  forth- 
coming, many  experts  remain  unconvinced.  Such 
organisms  can  hardly  be  a very  common  cause,  or 
why  should  women  be  so  much  less  affected,  and 
why  should  men  who  always  keep  the  scalp  clean 
be  worse  off  than  those  who  neglect  it.  Sabourand 
succeeded  in  producing  a bald  patch  in  guinea  pigs 
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by  injecting  the  bacilli  under  the  skin ; but,  as  any 
local  inflammation  will  cause  the  hair  to  fall  out,  the 
experiment  is  hardly  convincing.  The  position  of 
the  controversy  at  this  moment  may  be  said  to  be 
that  of  a prisoner  who  has  been  committed  for  trial. 
There  is  enough  evidence  to  commit,  but  not 
enough  to  convict.  My  present  opinion  is  that 
diffuse  baldness  is  not  caused  directly  by  a 
bacterium  of  any  kind,  or  by  its  toxin,  though 
I am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  seborrhoea  may  be. 
Still,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  evidence  keeps 
accumulating,  and  the  case  is  getting  blacker  for 
the  bacilli. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  scalps  which  are  caked 
over  with  dandruff,  the  sebaceous  glands  are  much 
increased  in  size,  and  that  the  hair  just  within  the 
follicle  has  a bulbous  enlargement  composed  of 
horny  and  greasy  layers  alternately.  This,  which 
is  compared  to  a cocoon,  abounds  in  bacilli.  But 
if  due  attention  were  paid  to  the  caked  condition  at 
an  early  stage,  and  the  accumulation  of  dandruff 
absolutely  prevented,  it  is  probable  that  no  such 
cocoon  would  be  formed,  and  that  the  bacilli  would 
then  have  no  medium  in  which  to  multiply. 

The  motto  of  bacilli  would  seem  to  be  that  of  a 
celebrated  regiment,  “ Ubique,”  for  they  are  to  be 
found  everywhere — on  hairy,  as  well  as  on  bald, 
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heads.  When  we  reflect  that  it  takes  about  25,000 
bacilli  to  measure  an  inch,  it  would  seem  impossible 
to  avoid  them,  and  the  erect  position  of  man  may 
account  for  the  top  of  the  head  suffering  the  most. 
Every  day  of  our  lives  we  inhale  and  consume  un- 
told thousands  of  them,  and  no  doubt  many  more 
thousands  settle  upon  our  heads.  But  as  it  is 
impossible  to  exclude  them,  we  endeavour  to 
prevent  them  finding  such  a footing  as  will  enable 
them  to  multiply.  In  short,  we  keep  up  our 
resisting  power  by  maintaining  a high  standard  of 
health.  In  the  case  of  the  scalp,  the  former 
indication  is  met  by  preventing  the  accumulation  of 
dandruff.  If  preventive  measures  have  not  been 
adopted  in  time,  germicides,  like  formaline,  beta- 
naphthol,  thymol,  etc.,  are  suitable.  Meantime,  let 
us  remember  that  few  agencies  are  more  destructive 
to  bacilli  than  direct  sunlight,  and  few  more 
favourable  to  their  growth  than  the  moisture 
and  warmth  engendered  by  an  ill-ventilated  hat. 

There  are  always  to  be  found  persons  who  take 
extreme  views.  One  writer  would  treat  persons 
with  scurfy  heads  with  the  same  rigour  as  those 
affected  by  ringworm,  and  says,  further,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  baldness.  What 
happens  is  that  the  sons  have  contracted  the  father’s 
baldness  by  infection;  either  by  using  the  same 
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brush  or  by  wearing  the  same  hat.  To  my  mind, 
such  readiness  to  put  in  practice  a theory  that  is  far 
from  being  proved,  savours  of  the  “raw  haste,” 
which  is  “ half-sister  to  delay.”  Is  it  common  for 
sons  to  wear  their  fathers  hats ? It  may  be  among 
the  lower  classes,  where,  however,  baldness  is  rare. 
Amongst  the  upper  class,  I can  only  recall  the  case 
of  Henry  the  Fifth  when  Prince  of  Wales,  who  tried 
on  his  father’s  crown ; but  whether  he  became  bald 
or  not  I do  not  know — in  my  school  history  books 
he  was  always  represented  with  his  crown  on. 
Neither  is  it  common  for  sons  to  use  their  father’s 
brushes.  And  how  about  those  who  only  show  the 
hereditary  baldness  years  after  their  father’s  death  ? 
or  those  who  inherit  baldness  from  a long- 
deceased  grandfather?  If  seborrhoea  is  always 
infectious,  how  account  for  the  congenital 
“cradle  cap”?  Further,  is  it  common  for 
the  wife  of  a man  growing  bald  to  lose  her  own 
hair?  If  so,  such  men  will  soon  be  at  a discount  in 
the  marriage  market.  Lastly,  why  do  the  bacilli 
spare  the  hair  at  the  side  of  the  head? 

If  the  theory  were  harmless,  I would  not  protest 
so  much,  but  a belief  in  it  involves  those  frequent 
washings  of  the  scalp  which  I am  convinced  are 
very  injurious  to  the  hair.  No  one  disputes  the 
fact  thut  immense  numbers  of  bacilli  are  found  in 
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the  scalp ; considering  how  we  are  surrounded  by 
them  it  would  be  surprising  if  they  were  not.  The 
organism  that  produces  inflammation  is  so  abundant, 
that  practically  every  wound  exposed  to  the  air 
becomes  inflamed.  Now  the  scalp  resists  irritants 
much  better  than  a wound  does,  and  a bacillus 
which  would  excite  inflammation  in  a wound  may 
merely  produce  irritation  enough  to  cause  increased 
secretion  (seborrhoea),  when  acting  upon  the  scalp. 
No  amount  of  care  with  brushes  or  hats  would  guard 
against  the  admission  of  organisms  so  universally 
distributed.  If  caused  in  this  way,  seborrhoea  is 
no  more  infectious  than  is  an  abscess.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  every  bactericide  is  also  a scalp 
stimulant,  so  that  a fallacy  underlies  the  interpreta- 
tion of  its  action,  When  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  theory  is  forthcoming  it  will  be 
time  to  put  it  into  active  practice.  Until  then  let 
us  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  subject,  and  in  the 
meantime  avoid  using  strange  brushes. 

But  if  there  is  a doubt  about  the  infectiousness  of 
ordinary  baldness,  there  is  none  about  that  of  ring- 
worm, favus,  sycosis,  etc.  Persons  so  affected  should 
not  be  allowed  in  a hairdresser’s  saloon  ; they  should 
be  operated  upon  at  home.  But  as  a hairdresser  may 
easily  fail  to  recognise  the  presence  of  such  a 
disease,  he  should,  strictly  speaking,  take  precau- 
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tions  in  all  cases.  First,  his  hands  and  nails  should 
be  scrupulously  clean ; next,  cotton  wool  should 
take  the  place  of  powder  puffs,  sponges  and  razor 
cloths ; then  he  should  use  his  customer’s  own 
instruments,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  have  a stock  of 
tools  so  large  that  they  can  be  disinfected  after 
being  used.  The  ideal  way  with  cutting  instruments 
is  to  boil  or  sterilise  them,  but  immersion  for  half 
an  hour  in  carbolic  acid,  i oz.  to  20  of  water  will  suf- 
fice, or  lysol  may  be  used.  Brushes  may  be  similarly 
treated — the  back  being  kept  out  of  the  liquid,  but 
they  should  be  washed  with  beta-naphthol  soap 
first.  Razor  strops  should  be  sterilised  by  dry  heat, 
and  combs,  which  should  be  of  metal,  should  be 
boiled.  A fresh  towel  or  napkin  must  of  course  be 
provided  for  each  person,  and  the  apron  and  loose 
sleeves  of  the  operator  must  be  perfectly  clean — a 
washing  bandolier  taking  the  place  of  pockets. 
Lastly,  all  greasy  applications  for  the  hair  should  be 
kept  in  closed  bottles.  Perhaps  the  public  shaving 
brush  is  the  greatest  source  of  danger.  It  ought  not 
to  be  difficult  to  devise  a liquid  soap,  a little  of  which 
shaken  up  with  water  in  a bottle  or  revolving  jar 
would  yield  a good  white  lather ; this,  or  in  its  ab- 
sence, a shaving  cream,  might  be  applied  with  cotton 
wool.  The  hairdresser’s  saloon  should  have  rounded 
* corners  and  be  so  constructed  that  every  part  of  it 
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can  be  washed — tiled  floors  and  walls,  iron  chairs 
and  rubber  mats.  No  woollen  curtains,  carpets  or 
upholstery  should  be  employed.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  standard  will  rarely  be  reached ; but  it 
may  at  least  be  aimed  at. 


* 


Chapter  V. 

INSPECTION  OF  THE  HAIR. 

3N  order  to  determine  the  cause  of  loss  of  hair, 
it  is  necessary  to  compare  that  which  is 
growing  on  the  head  with  that  which  comes 
away  on  the  brush.  If  the  two  classes  re- 
semble each  other  in  having  split  ends,  thinned 
portions  of  shaft,  green-stick  fractures,  etc.,  the 
cause  is  likely  to  be  constitutional ; but  if,  with  few 
exceptions,  only  the  combings  show  these 
peculiarities,  the  cause  is  probably  local.  It  is 
essential  that  the  combings  be  presented  for 
inspection  just  as  they  come  away,  as  no  safe 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  washed  or  old  comb- 
ings. The  points  to  observe  with  respect  to  them 
are : Are  they  greasy,  or  are  they  dry  ? What  is 

their  weight-carrying  capacity  as  compared  with  a 
cut  specimen  of  the  hair  ? Is  the  hair  bulb  present 
or  absent  in  most  cases?  Is  much  dandruff  present? 
If  the  hair  shows  local  thinnings  of  the  shaft,  is 
this  a feature  in  all  the  hairs,  or  only  in  a few  ? 
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The  falling  of  hair  that  is  greasy  is  commonly 
due  to  causes  in  the  scalp ; that  of  dry  hair  may  be 
the  result  of  injudicious  treatment,  and  especially  of 
the  too  frequent  use  of  water,  or  it  may  arise  from 
constitutional  weakness.  If  the  weight-carrying 
capacity  of  the  cut  hair  and  the  combings  is  similar, 
the  cause  is  likely  to  be  constitutional ; if  dissimilar, 
local.  When  the  hair  bulb  comes  away  with  the 
hair  it  points  to  the  cause  being  either  in  the  follicle 
or  in  the  blood  supply  to  the  papilla ; but  when  the 
hair  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  and  there- 
fore shows  no  bulb,  the  cause  is  more  often  in- 
judicious treatment  at  the  toilet,  especially  frequent 
washing,  persistent  dryness,  or  stretching.  Should 
the  hair  break  off  just  above  the  scalp,  some  of  the 
is  short  hairs  must  be  pulled  out  and  examined 
i secundum  artem  with  the  microscope  for  the  ring- 
|\worm  fungus.  When  much  dandruff  is  present,  the 
Because  is  local. 

Thinning  of  a portion  of  the  hair  shaft  indicates 
1 1 that  when  that  part  was  formed  there  was  some 
cause  at  work  which  impaired  the  nutrition  of  the 
hair.  Probably  half  an  inch  of  such  hair  would 
represent  a longer  period  than  a month,  for  the 
same  malnutrition  that  reduced  the  thickness  of  the 
hair  might  retard  its  growth.  My  investigations  on 
this  point  are  not  yet  complete ; but,  theoretically, 
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if  only  a few  of  the  hairs  are  so  affected,  the  cause 
would  be  local ; while  if  nearly  all  show  this 
thinning,  a constitutional  origin  would  be  indicated. 
I have  some  grounds  for  believing  that  a general 
local  thinning  of  the  hair  implies  a pre-existing 
acute  disease,  in  the  same  way  as  do  transverse 
furrows  on  the  nails  or  lamination  of  the  incisor 
teeth.  If  this  is  confirmed,  the  point  may  be  of 
value  in  examination  for  life  insurance. 

In  many  cases  a microscopical  examination  must 
be  made  before  the  nature  of  a disease  can  be 
determined,  but  for  this  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  works  on  diseases  of  the  skin. 

A bald  patch  on  the  beard,  if  clean  looking,  is 
probably  due  to  alopecia  areata ; if  with  yellow 
crusts,  to  favus ; if  with  ordinary  crusts,  to  either 
the  bacillic  or  the  fungous  form  of  sycosis  (ringworm 
of  the  beard).  In  all  such  cases  medical  advice 
must  be  sought. 

Scurf,  or  Dandruff. 

The  head  that  sheds  much  dandruff  will  be  bald 
within  three  years  unless  prompt  counter  measures 
be  taken.  True  dandruff  consists  of  small  flakes  of 
dried  grease  and  scales  derived  from  the  oil  glands 
of  the  scalp.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
ointment  in  use  for  its  removal,  but  the  lotion  made 
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up  from  formula  No.  3 is  superior  to  any  of  them. 
Removal,  alone,  however,  is  not  enough ; measures 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  its  renewal,  but  whether 
astringent  or  stimulating  measures  should  be 
adopted  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  scalp. 
There  is  another  condition  which  closely  resembles, 
and  may  easily  be  mistaken  for,  scurf.  This  is  the 
scaling  of  the  skin  which  occurs  in  pityriasis,  and 
which  follows  scarlatina,  measles,  and  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  scalp.  This  scurf  is  not  greasy, 
and  the  lotion  so  useful  for  the  other  form  is  of 
little  use  for  this.  A wash  made  with  yolk  of  egg 
and  lemon-juice  is  more  serviceable,  and  quillaia  is 
some  good.  When  it  follows  measles  or  scarlatina 
it  may  imply  that  the  patient  is  not  free  from 
infection. 

The  resemblance  between  the  two  words  scurfy 
and  scurvy  affords  an  amusing  illustration  of  con- 
fusion of  ideas  among  the  uneducated.  The  two 
conditions  are,  of  course,  absolutely  unconnected ; 
but  the  fact  that  lime-juice  is  the  official  remedy  for 
scurvy  evidently  led  some  wiseacre  to  think  that  it 
would  serve  equally  well  for  a scurfy  state,  and, 
combined  with  glycerine,  it  was  long  in  use  for  this 
purpose.  Later,  lime-water  was  substituted  for 
lime  juice,  and  oil  for  glycerine,  so  that  its  name  is 
a perversion  of  the  truth.  But  the  old  name  clings 
to  it,  and  I daresay  the  old  lime-juice  is  still  used. 


Chapter  VI. 

ON  THE  FALLING  OF  THE  HAIR. 

HIS,  in  moderation,  is  a natural  process, 
1 1 especially  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  the 
year.  Hairs  do  not  live  for  ever.  The 
estimate  of  their  duration  of  life,  given  in 
another  section,  was  twelve  years.  But,  thanks 
chiefly  to  the  unwise  habits  of  the  owner,  thousands 
of  hairs  never  attain  their  age  limit.  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and  regular  spraying  with 
brilliantine  (formula  5a)  would  do  much  to 
strengthen  the  hair  and  prevent  the  access  of 
germs. 

When  hair  falls  off,  it  should  be  scrutinised  in 
the^way  described  in  the  section,  “ On  Examination 
of  the  Hair.”  If  a swelling  is  found  at  one 
extremity,  it  denotes  that  the  hair  has  come  out  by 
the  root.  The  cause  of  its  doing  so  may  of  course 
be  direct  violence, but,  in  that  case,  some  pain  would 
have  been  felt,  and  some  of  the  root  sheath  would 
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be  seen  projecting  from  the  hair  bulb.  It  is  more 
likely  to  be  a morbid  condition  of  the  scalp,  as 
atrophy  or  a blocked  or  compressed  follicle.  If  no 
bulbous  enlargement  exists,  the  hair  has  been 
broken  across,  and  the  brittleness  which  has  made 
this  possible  is  nearly  always  due  to  dryness,  though 
any  of  the  causes  of  weakening  mentioned  in  this 
book  would  favour  it.  Sometimes  a hair  is  only 
partially  broken,  a few  fibres  still  remaining  intact. 
This  is  called  a green-stick  fracture,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

Since  a certain  number  of  hairs  are  bound  to  fall, 
what  can  be  done  to  ensure  that  their  places  shall 
be  taken  by  young  and  healthy  hairs  ? 

The  answer  will  be  found  in  a measure  under 
the  different  headings  of  this  book.  But  where 
the  rules  laid  down  have  been  learned  too  late,  and 
the  loss  of  hair  has  reached  such  proportions  as  to 
threaten  baldness,  the  scalp  must  be  closely 
examined,  and  if  there  are  signs  that  the  hair  is 
coming  away  in  patches,  medical  advice  should  be 
sought  at  once,  for  this  form  of  baldness  may  be 
due  to  conditions  which  are  recognisable  only  by  a 
trained  eye.  These  will  be  found  in  detail  under 
the  section  entitled  “ Baldness.”  Should  the  loss 
be  evenly  distributed,  it  probably  depends  upon  one 
of  two  causes,  constitutional  or  local. 
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The  former  division  includes,  in  general,  anything 
that  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  individual,  such  as 
anxiety,  shock,  depression,  anaemia,  or  exhausting 
diseases  like  cancer,  consumption,  fevers,  or 
diabetes.  The  hair  in  these  cases  is  thin,  dry,  and 
brittle,  with  split  or  brush-like  ends,  and  little  or  no 
scurf.  The  treatment  is  that  of  the  cause,  but  it 
may  safely  be  said  to  include  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  good  nourishment.  Scalp  stimulants  are  of 
only  secondary  value  in  such  cases ; perhaps  the 
best  is  formula  No.  i,  but  electric  stimulation  may 
be  tried  with  advantage.  No  water  or  alkali  should 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  hair,  unless  it  is  downright 
dirty,  when  formula  No.  2 may  be  used  sparingly, 
but  every  day  it  must  receive  a gentle  brushing 
with  a little  brilliantine,  or  formula  No.  4 or  5. 

The  hair,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  should  be 
allowed  to  hang  loose  and  be  exposed  to  the  air, 
and,  if  possible,  to  sunlight.  As  hair  contains  from 
5 to  8 per  cent,  of  sulphur,  I prescribe  a 5 -grain 
sulphur  lozenge  every  night,  in  addition  to  tonics. 
Although  there  is  plenty  of  sulphur  in  the  food,  the 
system  may  assimilate  it  better  if  an  excess  is 
provided. 

There  are  some  who  deny  that  splitting  of  the 
hair-ends  is  a sign  of  weak  hair,  and  they  base  the 
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opinion  upon  the  fact  that  certain  kinds  of  dogs 
with  unusually  short  hair  have  scarcely  an  unsplit 
hair  upon  their  bodies,  and  that  the  brush-like 
extremities  supply  the  non-conduction,  which  mere 
short  hairs  would  fail  to  afford.  But  I suggest  that 
these  hairs  are  short  because  they  are  split — not 
split  because  they  are  short. 

In  the  second  class  of  cases,  the  hair  is  naturally 
oily;  there  is  a great  quantity  of  scurf,  and  the- 
scalp  is  difficult  to  keep  clean  and  free  from  crusts, 
portions  of  these  shelling  off  in  flakes.  In  such 
cases  there  is  little  or  no  affection  of  the  general 
health,  except,  according  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
dyspepsia,  which  he  found  in  80  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  while  rheumatism,  gout,  and  neuritis,  are 
occasional  factors.  There  is  much  less  objection 
here  to  soap,  soda,  or  ammonia,  for  the  alkali  is  at 
least  in  part  neutralised  by  the  fat  of  the  scalp. 
Bacilli  always  being  abundant,  the  soap  may  be  use- 
fully combined  with  a germicide,  as  in  thymol — beta 
naphthol — or  for  preference,  formalin — soap.  But 

much  time  will  be  saved  in  removing  the  crusts — 
and  it  is  imperative  that  they  should  be  removed — 
by  using  formula  No.  3.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  although  some  of  the  loss  of  hair  may  be  due 
to  bacilli,  the  main  cause  is  mechanical,  as  explained 
under  the  section  on  “ Nutrition.” 
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When  all  the  crusts  and  dandruff  have  been 
removed,  the  scalp  must  be  brushed  once  or  twice 
a day  with  a stimulating  lotion,  such  as  formula  No. 
9.  Pomades  are  also  made  for  this  purpose,  but  in 
my  experience  they  are  much  inferior  to  spirit 
lotions.  A pomade  may  cause  an  increased  flow 
of  blood  to  the  surface  of  the  scalp,  but  this  may 
or  may  not  extend  to  the  papilla.  But  the  natural 
grease  once  removed,  the  spirit  lotion  will  probably 
enter  the  follicle  and  stimulate  the  papilla  itself.  It 
is  well  known,  too,  that  combination  with  oil  lessens 
the  activity  of  a drug  ; thus,  carbolic  • acid  mixed 
with  9 parts  of  water,  is  a powerful  germicide, 
while,  with  nine  parts  of  oil,  it  has  practically  no 
effect  whatever  upon  germs.  Should  any  redness 
or  soreness  result  from  the  use  of  the  lotion,  this 
must  not  be  repeated  until  the  scalp  has  completely 
recovered  itself,  but  a moderate  amount  of  smarting 
at  the  time  is  essential  to  success  (see  Chapter 
XVI.) 


Chapter  VII. 

ON  BALDNESS. 


HIS  differs  only  in  degree  from  the 
/ W subject  of  the  preceding  section,  for 
falling  hair  naturally  precedes  baldness, 
and  the  treatment  is  the  same,  with  the 
addition,  however,  that  the  new  hair  should  be 
frequently  clipped,  and  for  three  months  should  not 
be  allowed  to  exceed  half  an  inch  in  length. 

Diffuse  baldness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is 
usually  a senile  change,  and  in  an  individual  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  is  unlikely  to  benefit  by 
treatment.  The  proper  time  to  deal  with  it  is  when 
the  hair  first  begins  to  fall  off  and  get  thin.  To 
wait  until  the  head  is  quite  bald  and  the  papillae 
shrunken,  is  to  invite  failure,  or,  at  the  very  least, 
to  make  its  cure  many  times  more  difficult.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  long  a period  we  must  allow 
after  the  supervention  of  baldness,  for  the  papilla 
to  waste  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  rehabilitation 
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impossible.  But  this  much  is  certain ; so  long  as 
there  is  hair  on  the  bald  part,  and  particularly  if 
there  is  any  colour  in  it,  the  papilla  is  not  gone, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  hair  is  possible . There  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  creating  and 
improving  hair,  and  enlightened  perseverance  will 
often  work  wonders.  But  of  course  the  hairs  may 
be  so  few  that  their  strengthening  would  not  mend 
matters,  or  so  thin  and  weak  as  to  be  valueless. 

The  commonest  form  of  baldness  is  that 
associated  with  excess  of  scurf.  To  cure  this,  the 
.sufferer  should  get  formulas  No.  3 and  No.  9 made 
up  at  the  druggist’s.  The  first  is  to  be  brushed 
into  the  scalp  twice  a week  or,  if  there  is  much 
scurf,  oftener.  A few  drops  of  brilliantine  are 
sprinkled  on  the  head  and  spread  over  the  scalp 
after  each  application.  Formula  No.  9 is  for  use 
night  and  morning.  A round  badger  tooth-brush, 
dipped  into  it,  is  applied  to  the  scalp  with  a rapid, 
hammer-like  motion,  until  every  part  of  the  bald 
surface  has  been  “ tapped  ” six  or  eight  times. 
When  the  new  hairs  come  they  should  be  frequently 
clipped  and  sprayed  with  brilliantine. 

There  are  two  diseases,  accompanied  by  diffuse 
loss  of  hair,  which  it  is  important  should  be 
distinguished  from  simple  baldness : myxoedema , 
and  alopecia  universalis.  Thickened  features  will 
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give  a hint  of  the  former,  and  a falling  of  the  hair 
elsewhere,  as  in  the  eyebrows  and  beard,  will 
suggest  the  possibility  of  the  latter. 

Cases  of  patchy  baldness,  as  was  before 
remarked,  must  be  referred  to  the  medical  adviser, 
for  delay  in  recognising  the  nature  of  the  affection 
may  be  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  sufferer,  but  to 
those  about  him.  The  local  causes  are  blows,  friction, 
scarring,  continuous  straining  at  the  hair,  alopecia 
areata,  ringworm,  favus,  eczema,  psoriasis,  gummata, 
ichthyosis,  erysipelas,  morphoea,  keratosis,  lupus, 
seborrhoea,  small-pox,  and  local  inflammation  of  the 
scalp.  This  book,  as  its  title  implies,  deals  with 
the  prevention,  but  not  with  the  cure  of  scalp 
affections,  the  only  exception  being  made  in  the 
treatment  of  falling  hair,  for  which  the  hairdresser’s 
advice  is  commonly  sought.  But  in  the  case  of 
ringworm  a word  may  be  said  upon  that  part  of  the 
treatment  that  devolves  upon  the  parent  or  nurse. 

It  is  a very  serious  matter  to  be  obliged  to  keep 
a boy  from  school  for  a year  or  more  owing  to  this 
cause.  Many  a career  in  life  has  been  ruined  by 
such  an  interruption  of  education  and  of  regular 
habits  of  study.  The  writer  is  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  duration  of  treatment  would  be  frequently 
far  shorter  if  parents  would  only*  realise  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  the  very  strictest  precautions  to 
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prevent  the  patient  from  re-infecting  himself.  Too 
many  are  content  to  see  that  others  are  not  infected. 
The  boy  is  always  provided  with  a separate  brush, 
comb,  and  towel.  But  are  the  first  two  disinfected 
after  being  used,  and  is  the  last  renewed  twice  a 
day  ? Again,  he  is  not  allowed  to  wear  other  boys’ 
caps  for  fear  of  conveying  infection.  But  is  he 
guarded  against  re-infection  from  his  own  cap? 
Once  more,  is  his  pillow  case  renewed  every  day? 
And  if  not,  can  you  make  a boy  keep  a sleeping 
cap  on  his  head?  If  so,  do  you  have  this  boiled 
daily?  The  brush  and  comb  should  be  soaked  in 
sulphurous  acid  solution,  or  other  preparation  with 
similar  properties  ; but  the  brush  is  better  dispensed 
with,  and  the  comb,  if  made  of  metal,  can  be  boiled. 
The  towel  or,  preferably,  a napkin,  must  be  boiled 
after  use.  Every  cap  or  hat  belonging  to  the  boy 
should  have  tacked  into  it  a movable  washing 
lining,  and  every  day  those  that  have  been  worn 
must  be  removed  and  either  destroyed  or  boiled 
while  fresh  ones  are  tacked  in. 

For  children  and  others  with  long  hair,  a plan  I 
communicated  to  the  Lancet  some  years  ago 
saves  a deal  of  trouble.  The  first  case  I tried 
it  on  was  that  of  a nursemaid  whose  mistress  was 
very  unwilling  to  dismiss  her,  but  still  more  un- 
willing that  her  two  little  children  should  take  the 
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disease.  The  head  is  shaved  on,  and  for  half  an 
inch  round,  the  patch ; a germicide,  dissolved  in 
spirit,  is  then  well  brushed  in,  so  as,  if  possible,  to 
| enter  the  follicles.  A slight  inflammatory  condition 
may  result,  and  when  this  has  subsided,  an  anti- 
septic plaster  spread  on  kid  is  put  on  the  shaven 
part  with  its  outer  surface  coloured  to  resemble  the 
hair.  The  treatment  must  be  repeated  about  every 
five  days,  or  the  growing  hair  will  displace  the 
plaster.  In  the  above  case,  neither  of  the  children 
became  infected,  and  I have  used  the  same  method 
repeatedly  and  with  equal  success  since ; but 
hitherto  I have  declined  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  sending  a boy  thus  protected  to  school.  If, 
however,  the  London  School  Board  organise  a 
Ringworm  School  as  suggested,  the  method  would 
offer  great  advantages. 

Among  the  preventible  causes  of  baldness, 
friction  takes  a prominent  part.  In  most  men  the 
hair  first  to  go  is  that  on  the  top  of  the  forehead  on 
each  side  of,  but  not  including,  the  middle  line. 
This  loss  of  hair  constitutes  the  “ pointers,”  and  is 
often  seen  upon  men  who  otherwise  are  well 
provided.  I believe  these  pointers  are  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  face  is  washed.  In  the  middle 
line  the  nose  is  in  the  way,  but,  on  each  side  of  it, 
there  is  a rough  up  and  down  movement  which 
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extends  from  the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  roots 
of  the  hair  on  that  side  of  the  forehead  The 
middle  portion  of  the  forehead  is  washed  by  a 
horizontal  movement  of  a much  less  violent 
character,  for  the  muscles  brought  into  use  are  far 
weaker.  Friction  in  this  case  is  aided  by  the 
injurious  effect  of  water  upon  the  hair.  Pointers 
are  not  so  common  in  women.  With  their  long 
hair,  such  rought  treatment  would  cause  pain. 
Women,  too,  are  much  more  leisurely  over  their 
toilet  than  men.  There  are  whole  families,  the 
male  members  of  which  show  these  pointers,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  hereditary.  All  that 
is  inherited  is  a diminished  resisting  power  on  the 
part  of  the  hair.  If  this  view  be  correct,  it  would 
be  best  to  begin  with  the  forehead,  and  to  wash  it 
exclusively  by  a horizontal  movement  of  the  hand. 
The  up  and  down  movement  for  the  cheeks  could 
then  stop  short  below  the  eyebrows,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  latter. 

Some  men,  concurrently  as  a rule,  with  the 
development  of  pointers,  become  bald  on  the 
crown.  This  may  be  due  to  causes  connected 
with  the  hat.  I have  been  trying  to  ascertain 
whether  such  men  sleep  on  the  back,  but  people 
will  no  more  admit  that  they  sleep  on  the  back, 
than  they  will  that  they  snore — the  two  often 
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go  together.  Lying  on  the  back  with  the  head 
slipped  off  the  pillow  is  at  all  events  a factor  to  be 
borne  in  mind. 

A more  advanced  stage  of  baldness  is  that  in 
which  the  whole  top  of  the  head  is  void  of  hair, 
and,  this  stage  having  been  reached,  the  matter, 
except  in  very  rare  instances,  goes  no  farther,  even 
though  the  subject  live  another  thirty  years.  How 
comes  it  that  baldness  so  rarely  extends  to  the 
sides  of  the  head?  The  pressure  and  warmth  of 
the  hat  have  something  to  do  with  it,  but  here  also 
I believe  friction  is  an  agent.  On  the  sides  of  the 
head,  the  scalp  rests  upon  a cushion  of  flesh,  and 
when  friction  is  applied  to  it  there  is  but  little 
counter  pressure.  But  on  the  top  of  the  head 
the  scalp  is  separated  from  the  bare  bone  by  no- 
thing but  a flattened  out  tendon,  hard  in  itself, 
and  giving  no  protection  from  the  bone.  Friction 
in  this  situation  is  doubly  destructive.  House- 
keepers will  appreciate  the  comparison  between  the 
wear  of  a thin  carpet  laid  loosely  upon  the  bare 
boards,  and  a fixed  carpet  with  felt  under  it.  An- 
other reason  may  be  found  in  the  direction  of  the 
hair  follicles.  For,  since  the  orifice  here  is  the 
highest  part,  these  follicles  must  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  evacuate.  Even  in  sleep  they  are  never 
more  than  horizontal,  whereas  others  are  sometimes 
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inverted.  Hence,  seborrhoeic  crusts  are  usually 
thickest  in  this  situation. 

Setting-  aside  the  various  diseases  of  which  bald- 
ness and  falling  of  hair  are  accompaniments,  we 
may  now  summarise : — 

The  Causes  of  Baldness. 

(It  will  be  noted  that  many  of  these  may  be 
combined). 

The  steamy  atmosphere  of  an  unventilated  hat. 

The  pressure  by  the  hat  on  the  veins  and 
arteries  conveying  nourishment  to  the  scalp. 

Frequent  washing  of  the  hair. 

Daily  washing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  forehead. 

Friction  upon  the  scalp  ; especially  when  the  hair 
is  wet. 

Elongation  of  the  hair  by  dragging,  curling  pins, 
etc. 

Failure  to  remove  adherent  dandruff. 

Omitting  to  keep  the  hair  slightly  oily. 

Nervous  shock. 

Brain  work. 

The  last  is  a somewhat  doubtful  factor.  Many 
stupid  men  are  bald,  many  clever  ones  hirsute. 
Baldness  is  certainly  uncommon  in  labouring  men. 
But  other  causes  may  be  at  work.  The  various 
contortions  and  movements  of  the  body  might  help 
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by  favouring  the  evacuation  of  the  hair  follicles, 
j and  such  men,  make  less  use  of  water  to 
the  head  than  those  in  a higher  station. 
I presume  that  the  idea  underlying  the 
j frequently  repeated  statement  that  baldness  means 
: intellectual  activity  is,  that,  given  a certain  amount 
of  blood  sent  to  the  head,  if  more  goes  to  the 
{ brain,  less  will  go  to  the  hair.  But  the  quantity 
sent  to  the  head  is  not  fixed,  except  possibly  where 
the  arteries  are  rigid  with  disease.  The  extra 
supply  to  the  brain  may  be  taken  from  anywhere, 
such  as  the  feet,  which  are  often  cold ; or  the 
stomach,  which  refuses  to  digest,  when  the  brain  is 
very  active ; but  the  diminuation  is  probably 
shared  by  all  parts. 

Other  Affections  of  the  Hair. 

There  are  some  affections  of  the  hair  which, 
although  they  do  not  produce  baldness  or  cause  the 
hair  to  fall  out,  do  in  some  cases  make  the  hair 
brittle,  and  may,  therefore,  be  usefully  considered 
here.  They  are  characterised  by  the  production 
of  a localised  swelling  on  the  hair  shaft.  In  some 
diseases  this  swelling  is  solitary;  in  others,  it  is 
multiple  and  thus  presents  a beaded  appearance ; 
while,  in  a third  form,  the  hair  is  so  splintered  up 
at  the  affected  spot  as  to  offer  a curious  resemblance 
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to  two  hearth  brooms,  the  bristles  of  which  have 
been  driven  into  one  another  ( tricorrhexis  nodosa). 
The  reason  for  mentioning  these  diseases  is  that 
they  may  be  mistaken  for  nits,  and  therefore 
wrongly  treated.  Nits,  by  the  way,  are  best 
removed  by  brushing  the  hair  with  turpentine. 

In  old  books  on  the  hair,  an  affection  known  as 
plica  polonica  will  be  found  described.  It  is  almost 
unknown  in  this  country,  but  I used  to  see  such 
cases  in  Ferdinand  Hebra’s  clinic  in  Vienna.  The 
subjects  were  Polish  Jews,  a class  of  men  not  noted 
for  personal  cleanliness.  In  point  of  fact,  the  so- 
called  disease  is  nothing  more  than  a felting  or 
matting  together  of  the  hair;  a condition  which 
would  never  arise  in  a person  who  gave  it  even  a 
moderate  amount  of  attention.  I remember  a 
patient  who,  when  Hebra  informed  him  that  his 
disease  was  nothing  but  filthiness,  answered,  “ Gott 
sei  dank,  das  ist  eine  billige  Krankheit!”  (“Thank 
God ! That’s  a cheap  disease !”) 


Chapter  VIII. 


ON  HEAD  COVERINGS. 

'HE  head  covering  should  be  such  as  will 
allow  free  exit  to  the  vapour  of  perspira- 
tion, while  exercising  only  moderate 
pressure  upon  the  scalp. 

Watery  perspiration  is  nature’s  method  of 
preventing  a rise  of  temperature  in  the  body,  and 
it  is  at  least  as  efficient  and  as  automatic  as  is  the 
governor  of  a steam  engine  in  regulating  the  supply 
of  steam.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  quantity 
given  off  by  the  entire  skin  is  about  a pint  and 
three-quarters  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
hotter  and  dryer  the  external  air,  the  greater  is  the 
amount,  and  it  is  greatest  when  large  quantities  of 
fluid  are  drunk  under  these  conditions. 

In  order  to  understand  how  it  is  that  perspiration 
reduces  body  heat,  place  a thermometer  in  a small 
bottle  of  ether,  in  a warm  room,  say  6o°  F.  Then 
withdraw  the  thermometer,,  keeping  the  eye  fixed 
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upon  the  column  of  mercury.  It  will  be  found 
that,  as  the  ether  evaporates,  the  column  will  sink 
many  degrees.  The  same  thing  may  be  done  more 
roughly  by  dipping  the  linger  in  ether,  or  even  in 
alcohol ; when  withdrawn  it  becomes  distinctly 
colder  than  when  immersed.  Thus  evaporation  re- 
duces temperature.  The  cooling  of  the  head  in 
hot  weather  is  dependent  upon  evaporation,  and  a 
head  covering,  which,  by  preventing  the  escape  of 
watery  vapour,  retards  evaporation,  will  make  the 
head  hot.  In  moderately  warm  weather  it  is  better 
to  wear  no  head  covering,  at  least  in  the  privacy  of 
one’s  own  garden.  In  cold  and  windy  weather  the 
liability  to  neuralgia  must  be  considered,  and  in 
very  hot  weather  the  possibility  of  sun-stroke.  But, 
since  the  hat  is  a non-conductor  and  the  body  tem- 
perature is  98°,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  external  air  is  greater  than  98°,  the 
hat'  should  cool  the  head ; while  when  it  is  less 
than  98°  the  hat  will  warm  it.  There  is  even  a 
margin  here,  for  the  statement  takes  no  account  of 
the  cooling  that  arises,  when  the  head  is  un- 
covered, from  increased  evaporation,  aided  perhaps 
by  breezes,  which  are  seldom  altogether  absent 
With  thin,  permeable  clothing,  there  is  no  danger 
of  sunstroke  from  walking  in  the  sun  with  the  head 
uncovered,  provided  the  thermometer  with  the  sun 
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shining  on  it  and  sheltered  from  wind,  marks  less 
than  98°  F.  Sunstroke  should  be  called  heat- 
stroke, for  it  occurs  quite  commonly  in  the  night  in 
hot  barrack-rooms. 

Sunshine  and  air  greatly  favour  the  growth  and 
brighten  the  colour  of  the  hair,  though,  as  may  be 
seen  in  members  of  the  “No  Hat  Brigade/'  too 
much  sunlight,  especially  in  conjunction  with  sea 
bathing,  tends  to  bleach  the  hair.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  few  things  more  destructive  to  it 
than  exposure  to  a hot,  steamy  atmosphere,  such 
as  is  found  in  an  unventilated  hat  on  a very  warm 
day.  In  bad  cases,  as  shown  in  Pfaff’s  book,  the 
hair  becomes  so  diseased  as  to  develop  knob-like 
prominences.  I made  a crude,  a very  crude,  ex- 
periment, by  placing  some  hair  in  a hot,  steamy 
greenhouse,  with  the  result  that  it  very  soon 
became  rotten. 

What  hat  best  fulfils  the  conditions  ? Un- 

doubtedly an  unlined  Panama  or  Manilla.  Canvas 
hats  are  good,  but  they  would  be  better  still  if  they 
were  made  of  cellular  cloth.  Straw  hats  are  ex- 
cellent if  sufficiently  light  and  soft,  as  in  the  Hom- 
burg  shape,  but  if  the  manufacturer,  with  his  usual 
perversity,  has  added  a lining,  tear  it  out.  In  some 
hats  the  straw  is  so  flattened  down  and  glazed  as  to 
be  impermeable.  Let  the  hatters  wear  these  them- 
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selves.  The  pressure  of  a hard  hat  upon  the  head 
is  indirectly  injurious  to  the  hair,  because,  by  com- 
pressing the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  scalp,  it  cuts  off 
the  supply  of  nutriment.  The  arteries  most  exposed 
to  pressure  are  situated  above  and  in  front  of  the 
ears.  In  selecting  a hat,  therefore,  be  careful  to 
see  that  it  does  not  press  there.  A tall  silk  hat  is 
supposed  to  be  the  greatest  offender,  but  at  least  it 
affords  a fair  amount  of  free  space  above  the  head 
In  my  opinion  the  hard  felt  bowler  is  the  worst  of 
all ; it  is  both  hard  and  impervious.  The  ventilation 
of  hats  is  seldom  efficient-  A few  small  holes  are 
absolutely  useless,  but  two  or  three  large  holes 
covered  with  wire  gauze  are  an  advantage  if  not 
blocked  from  the  inside  by  a silk  or  glazed  calico 
lining ; strictly  speaking,  however,  there  should  be 
an  inlet  from  below.  The  objection  to  caps  is  that 
their  use  involves  a good  deal  of  friction  on  the 
top  of  the  head — just  where  the  hair  is  most 
vulnerable.  Ladies’  hats  are  generally  unobjection- 
able, and  this  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
rarity  of  baldness  in  the  sex.  A heavy,  impervious 
“ toque  ” should,  however,  be  avoided. 
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Chapter  IX. 

ON  WETTING  AND  DRYING  THE  HAIR. 

ATURE,  who  ought  to  know  best,  has 
arovided  each  hair  with  one  or  more  little 
flasks  of  oil.  This  oil  or  grease  comes 
from  what  is  called  a sebaceous  gland 
and  passes  through  a tiny  tube  into  the  hair  follicle, so 
that  the  hair  as  it  grows  and  emerges  from  the  follicle  is 
covered  with  a protective  coating.  When  the  hair 
is  washed,  this  oil  is  removed,  and  consequently 
the  hair  becomes  too  dry.  If  washed  with  water 
the  hair  remains  for  a long  time  wet,  and  the  pro- 
longed exposure  to  warmth  and  moisture  has  a 
tendency  to  rot  it.  Then,  when  it  dries,  it  is  too 
dry,  and  therefore  brittle.  The  great  increase  in 
baldness  and  scanty  locks  in  the  last  half  century 
may  be  traced  to  several  causes,  but  one  of  the  most  * 
probable  is  the  much  more  abundant  use  of  water. 

To  cite  the  horse’s  coat,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
its  beauty  is  due  not  to  washing,  for  dark  horses 
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are  frequently  left  unwashed  from  one  year’s  end 
to  the  next.  White  and  light  coloured  horses  are 
washed  sometimes,  but  their  coats  are  the  least 
glossy. 

Cleanliness  of  the  scalp  and  hair  is  eminently 
desirable  and  necessary,  but  it  can  be  accomplished 
by  spirit  washes,  such  as  formula  No.  2.  And  if 
the  brush  is  used  frequently,  and  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  the  hair  will  want  washing  much  less  often. 
Moreover,  the  spirit  used  in  washing  seems  to  take 
up  some  of  the  grease  from  the  scalp  and  adjacent 
part  of  the  hair,  and  to  distribute  it  down  the  long 
hair  when  the  whole  is  brushed.  The  occasional 
use  of  formula  No.  4 will  obviate  the  necessity  for 
frequent  washing. 

“ But,”  says  one,  “ how  about  my  morning  tub  ? 
I cannot  do  without  that,  and  I have  always  been 
told  that  unless  the  head  be  wetted  first,  there  is  a 
risk  of  flow  of  blood  to  it  ” The  answer  to  this  is : 
“ Have  your  tub,  by  all  means ; for  nine  people 
out  of  ten,  no  practice  is  more  healthful,  but  instead 
of  applying  water,  give  the  head  a good  preliminary 
spray  with  eau  de  Cologne  or  bay  rum.”  Another 
objector  says : “ Oh,  but  I am  going  to  the  seaside 

and  I must  have  my  dip!”  Have  your  dip,  then, 
but  imitate  the  pearl  divers,  and  anoint  the  head 
first.  A mixture  of  oil  and  spirit  as  in  formula  No. 
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5 will  do  ; but  it  must  be  applied  to  the  whole  of 
the  hair  and  scalp.  Sea  water  is  especially 
injurious  to  the  hair,  and  it  has  a bad  effect  upon 
its  colour,  but  oiling  will  largely  prevent  this. 

My  experiments  show  that  wet  hair  is  both  more 
elastic  and  more  brittle  than  is  dry.  The  hair, 
therefore,  must  be  brushed  with  extreme  gentleness 
when  wet,  whether  with  water  or  with  spirit.  It  is 
true  that  eyebrows  are  wetted  several  times  a day. 
To  this  I might  reply  that  good  eyebrows  are 
scarce.  But  the  fact  is  they  differ  in  many  ways 
from  ordinary  hair.  They  are  short,  and  conse- 
quently not  only  dry  quickly,  but  all  parts  of  them 
are  close  to  their  natural  oil  supply ; and,  not  least 
important,  they  cannot  be  stretched.  I believe 
their  greatest  enemy  is  the  friction  of  the  towel,  and 
those  who  are  very  careful  of  appearances  will  do 
well  to  avoid  them  as  far  as  possible  in  drying  the 
forehead. 

Alkalies  are  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the  hair. 
Under  this  head  are  included  soda,  potash, 
ammonia,  ordinary  soap,  and  to  a less  extent  borax. 
They  make  the  hair  very  dry,  and  lower  the 
strength  of  the  hair.  Strong  ammonia  turns  hair 
into  a thread  of  jelly,  and  I found  that  the  weaker 
liquid  ammonia  of  the  pharmacopoeia  caused  hair 
to  break  with  a weight  of  2J  ounces,  when  pre- 
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vious  to  immersion  7 ounces  had  been  required. 
Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that  ammonia  is  a good 
scalp  stimulant,  it  should  be  used  with  great  care 
and  well  diluted,  and  not  until  the  smell  of  the 
ammonia  has  gone  off,  should  the  hair  be  brushed. 
The  ammonia  and  liquid  potash  of  dry  shampoos 
are  usually  much  too  strong.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, ammonia  well  diluted  is  the  best  of  the 
alkalies,  because,  being  volatile,  its  action  is  only 
temporary ; a teaspoonful  to  half  a pint  of  cold 
water  makes  a good  wash.  If  soap  be  employed, 
and  only  heads  which  are  naturally  very  greasy 
should  be  subjected  to  it,  the  superfatted  varieties 
are  the  best,  since,  they  contain  no  free  alkali  (or 
at  least  they  ought  not  to,  but  free  or  not,  when 
red  litmus  is  applied  to  them,  they  generally  give 
a pronounced  alkaline  reaction) ; in  my  opinion 
soap  of  all  kinds  is  better  avoided  except  in  extreme 
cases,  such  as  are  seen  in  hospitals,  or  where  the 
hair  is  very  greasy.  It  is  then  usefully  combined 
with  a germicide  like  formalin,  thymol,  or  beta 
naphthol.  Nature’s  soap,  quillaia,  though  not  very 
strong,  is  the  safest.  The  tincture  of  quillaia  has 
actually  a slightly  acid  reaction,  as  also  has  water 
in  which  the  bark  has  been  soaked  A formula 
(No.  2)  will  be  found  at  the.  end  of  the  book  for  a 
spirit  wash  containing  it. 
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Spirit  washes  dry  very  quickly,  and  thus  free  the 
owner  of  long  tresses  from  much  trouble  and  in- 
convenience. Spirit,  like  water,  increases  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  hair,  but  the  importance  of  this  is 
nullified  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  dries  ; more- 
over, it  does  not  increase  its  brittleness.  Still  it  is 
better  not  to  use  a stiff  brush  until  the  hair  is  quite 
dry.  After  washing,  but  more  especially  when 
water  is  employed,  it  is  imperative  that  the  hair 
should  be  lightly  oiled  as  soon  as  it  is  dry.  Even 
with  those  who  have  a morbid  increase  of  natural 
grease,  it  will  take  two  or  three  days  before  the 
ends  of  long  hair  are  reached  by  it,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  ends  that  suffer  most  from  dryness,  and 
split  in  consequence.  The  spray  No.  5a  will  suffice. 

Drying  the  Hair. 

Should  long  hair  by  accident  or  design  get 
wetted,  dry  it  between  hot  towels  with  as  little 
rubbing  as  possible,  then  spread  it  out  over  the 
towel  horse,  and  sit  with  the  back  to  the  fire.  On 
no  account  “ put  it  up  ” until  it  is  quite  dry.  Many 
people  know  to  their  cost  how  it  rots  an  umbrella 
to  roll  it  up  tight  and  fasten  it  while  still  damp,  and 
hair  does  not  greatly  differ  from  silk  in  composi- 
tion. The  most  fatal  thing  of  all  is  to  sleep  with 
the  wet  hair  enclosed  in  a bathing  cap. 
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Rubbing  and  other  forms  of  friction  cannot  fail 
to  have  a bad  effect  upon  the  young  hairs,  and 
especially  upon  those  whose  advent  has  been  in- 
duced by  the  application  of  scalp  stimulants,  and 
whose  chance  of  permanent  existence  is  improved 
by  frequent  clipping  of  the  ends.  The  evil  effect 
of  rubbing  is  well  seen  in  infants  who  are  the  sub- 
ject of  rickets.  Owing  to  some  irritation  in  the 
bones  of  the  head,  a child  thus  affected  will  roll 
the  head  from  side  to  side  on  the  pillow  until  the 
back  of  the  head  becomes  absolutely  bald.  And 
the  fact  that  even  so  soft  a surface  as  that  of  a 
fringe  will  rub  away  a good  deal  of  the  eye-brows 
is  well  known. 

Rubbing  is  beneficial  in  one  way.  It  improves 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  scalp,  and  keeps 
the  head  free  from  scurf.  But  the  benefit  is  too 
dearly  purchased,  and  can  be  obtained  in  ways  less 
open  to  objection,  such  as  the  application  of  a mild 
stimulant,  by  massage,  or  especially  by  electricity 
as  regards  the  improvement  of  the  circulation ; 
while  for  removing  the  scurf,  the  use  of  the  special 
lotion  (formula  No.  3)  will  be  found  much  more 
effectual. 


ON  OILING  THE  HAIR. 

SrEW  things  are  more  repulsive  than  a greasy 
head.  Yet  up  till  the  ’/o’s'  the  practice 
of  using  hair  oil  or  pomade  was  universal, 
and  it  was  often  laid  on  with  a hand  so 
heavy,  that  careful  housewives  provided  the  backs 
of  their  arm-chairs  with  washing  “ tidies  ” to  protect 
the  leather  from  grease ; while  later,  crochet  anti- 
macassars were  evolved.  These  so  charmed  the 
inartistic  souls  of  the  period  that  their  use  was 
extended  to  chairs  with  low  backs,  which  the  hair 
could  not  possibly  touch.  Now  we  have  gone  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  few  people  use  any  oil  at 
all.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum  is  a curious  thing 
in  social  life.  A practice,  perhaps  beneficial  in 
moderation,  becomes  so  exaggerated  as  to  excite  a 
re-action,  and  then,  instead  of  reverting  to  the 
happy  mean,  we  go  straight  to  the  opposite  ex- 
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treme.  To  plaster  the  hair  down  with  pomades 
stiffened  with  white  wax,  or  to  make  it  fairly  reek 
with  oil,  is  one  thing,  but  to  brush  it  lightly  with 
eau  de  Cologne  and  a little  oil  mixed,  is  another 
thing  altogether.  “ Extremes  are  always  bad,”  and, 
after  all,  baldness  was  much  less  common  in  early 
Victorian  days. 

The  conviction  is  steadily  gaining  ground  that, 
when  conducted  with  great  moderation,  oiling  is 
highly  beneficial  to  those  whose  hair  is  naturally  dry. 
It  protects  the  hair  from  the  noxious  gases  of  town 
life,  and  from  excessive  variations  in  the  amount  of 
interstitial  water.  It  prevents  undue  dryness  with 
its  concomitants,  brittleness  and  splitting,  and  it 
enables  brush  and  comb  to  pass  harmlessly  through 
many  a tangle.  The  injury  that  ensues  upon 
stretching  is  dealt  with  under  a special  heading, 
and  whatever  reduces  it  removes  one  great  factor  in 
the  production  of  thin,  weak  hair,  and  must  be 
beneficial.  But,  unlike  water,  spirit,  and  glycerine, 
which  increase  the  elasticity  of  the  hair,  oiling 
notably  diminishes  it.  A hair,  which  in  its  usual 
state,  stretched  from  8 inches  to  1 1 inches,  stretched 
after  oiling  to  barely  g inches ! But  more  than 
that,  I actually  found  that  oiling  directly  increased 
the  strength  of  hair ; some  with  a normal  breaking 
weight  of  y ounces,  after  being  soaked  in  deo- 
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dorated  paraffin,  broke  only  at  9 ounces ; and  an- 
other specimen  of  the  same  hair  after  soaking  in 
castor  oil,  at  10  ounces  ! To  clinch  the  proof,  I 
deprived  some  hair  of  all  natural  grease,  and  found 
that  some  of  7-ounce  power  broke  at  6J ; but, 
after  oiling,  it  required  a weight  of  8 ounces  to 
to  break  it.  The  benefit  of  oiling  applies  chiefly  to 
hair  which  is  naturally  dry ; greasy  hair,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  bore  little  or  no  increased 
weight  after  being  oiled,  nor  is  it  recommended  in 
such  cases,  except  after  the  hair  has  been  washed. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  oiling 
strengthens  the  hair  when  we  consider  that  a 
cobbler  waxes  his  thread  with  the  same  object.  I 
found,  too,  that  some  thin  cotton  broke  at  1 1 ounces 
unoiled,  and  15  ounces,  oiled. 

One  of  the  best  preparations  to  use  is  a mixture  of 
spirit,  perfume,  and  the  liquid  paraffin  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  in  formula  No.  4.  This  oil  is 
odourless,  and  is  absolutely  safe  from  everything 
except  contact  with  a naked  light.  In  the  minute 
quantity  here  suggested  it  is  practically  as  safe  as 
dry  hair  even  with  a light.  Still  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  have  the  hair  singed  immediately  after  its 
application.  Castor  oil  is  excellent ; but  it  has  a 
tendency  to  mat  the  hair  together  unless  dissolved 
in  spirit,  as  in  formula  No.  5. 
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The  best  way  to  apply  either  of  these  is  to  sprinkle 
some  on  a soft  brush  such  as  is  sold  for  babies’ 
use,  and  then  to  press  the  bristles  of  the  hair  brush 
into  those  of  the  baby’s  brush.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  an  excessive  quantity  on  the  hair  by  this 
method,  but  if  there  seem  to  be  too  much,  the 
excess  can  be  easily  removed  with  blotting  paper, 
or  even  newspaper. 

I fear  that  girls  will  not  listen  to  me  when  I 
recommend  that  light  oiling  should  follow  the  use 
of  the  curling  tongs,  but  if  they  adopt  the  advice, 
they  will  at  any  rate  find  that  hair  thus  treated  will 
remain  far  longer  in  curl,  and  that  is  a gain  not 
lightly  to  be  despised,  and  a finish  with  sprayed 
brilliantine  (formula  5a)  can  have  few  objections. 
There  is  nothing  like  experimenting  if  you  want  a 
question  decided.  I put  some  hair  to  the  following 
very  severe  test.  Having  curled  it  with  the  tongs, 
I divided  it  into  two  portions.  One  lot  I oiled,  the 
other  I left  as  it  was.  I then  put  both  in  the  cur- 
rent of  steam  from  the  spout  of  a boiling  kettle. 
The  unoiled  curls  gave  in  without  a struggle,  and 
instantly  collapsed  in  an  almost  pathetic  manner, 
but  those  that  were  oiled  stood  their  ground  for 
three  minutes  before  they  too  “ drooped  like  a lily 
tired.”  I am  told  that  spirit  gum  is  used  to  keep 
the  hair  in  curl,  but  it  is  a messy  proceeding,  and 
is  difficult  to  remove  afterwards. 


Chapter  XI. 

ON  BRUSHING , COMBING , CURLING. 

RUSHING,  intelligently  applied,  is  most 
valuable  to  the  hair.  What  is  more 
admirable  than  the  glossy  coat  of  a well 
groomed  and  well-bred  horse  ? The  hair 
of  the  horse’s  coat,  however,  is  short,  and  cannot 
easily  be  subjected  to  strain.  In  the  case  of  human 
beings  much  mischief  is  done  by  hard  brushes, 
especially  when  they  are  moved  rapidly,  for  it  is 
then  that  they  act  most  powerfully  and  are  most 
apt  to  drag  the  hair.  In  accordance  with  a well- 
known  law  in  Physics,  the  rule  should  be — the 
harder  the  brush , the  slower  the  stroke.  A brush 
having  long  bristles  and  as  soft  as  is  compatible 
with  efficiency  should  always  be  preferred  and,  for 
reasons  given  under  another  heading,  the  hair 
should  never  be  brushed  while  wet,  or  at  most 
should  be  brushed  with  extreme  gentleness.  In 
the  case  of  very  long  hair,  it  is  a good  plan,  after 
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the  top  of  the  head  has  been  well  brushed,  to  place 
a broad  ring  made  of  elastic  web  lightly  over  the 
hair  from  the  forehead  to  the  back  of  the  head 
and,  only  after  that  is  fixed,  to  brush  out  the  long 
back  hair.  In  this  way,  the  hairs  are  firmly  sup- 
ported at  the  roots.  Revolving  brushes,  unless 
they  are  very  soft,  are  better  avoided.  Some 
authorities  think  the  increase  in  baldness  of  late 
years  is  due  to  their  use. 

Combing. 

A small-tooth  comb  must  never  be  used.  The 
teeth  of  a comb  should  be  blunt ; as  are  usually 
those  made  of  tortoise  shell  or  buffalo  horn.  Metal, 
and  to  a less  extent  vulcanite  combs,  are  apt  to 
have  the  teeth  too  pointed,  and  the  scalp  is  liable 
to  be  injured  by  them.  Should  a tangle  be  met 
with,  great  patience  must  be  exercised ; a little 
oil  will  sometimes  help  matters.  Impetuous  girls 
should  reflect  that  every  hair  a foot  long  which 
breaks  off,  will  take  two  years  to  replace.  But 
besides  those  they  pull  out,  there  is  a host  of  others 
that  are  thinned  and  weakened  by  the  stretching 
involved. 

Curling. 

This  is  effected  in  many  ways,  and  if  the  hair  is 
stretched  and  dragged  upon  in  the  process,  harm 
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is  certain  to  be  the  result,  whatever  the  method 
employed.  But  surely  it  is  possible  to  curl  the 
hair  without  necessarily  straining  it.  What  are 
known  as  easy  curlers  seem  to  me  to  be  the  least 
likely  to  do  this.  Those  I have  seen,  however, 
appeared  to  be  made  of  lead,  and  their  weight  was 
an  objection.  I venture  to  suggest  that  they  be 
made  of  some  flexible  alloy  of  aluminium,  or  even 
of  the  metal  used  for  small  gas  piping  and  known 
as  “ compo.”  It  is  usual  to  warn  girls  most 
solemnly  of  the  injury  they  do  to  their 
hair  with  the  tongs,  and  when  these  are 
used  several  times  a day,  for  weeks  together,  they 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  prejudicial.  I hope  no  mother 
will  open  this  book  with  the  certainty  of  finding 
her  unfavourable  opinion  of  them  fortified.  For 
truth  must  prevail,  and  in  my  judgment,  provided 
they  do  not  stretch  the  hair  and  are  not  applied 
too  hot,  they  do  very  little  harm.  At  any  rate, 
after  curling  a tress  of  hair  every  day  for  a week,  I 
found  no  lessening  of  the  weight-bearing  power  of 
the  hair,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  harm  is  likely  to 
befall  the  roots  of  the  hair  from  the  practice.  Of 
course  I was  careful  not  to  burn  the  hair.  I am 
told  that  the  usual  precaution  taken  is  to  test  the 
heat  upon  a piece  of  tissue  paper,  but  I do  not  think 
this  sufficient.  The  plan  I adopted  was  to  test 
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them  on  a piece  of  loose  hair,  and  if  there  was  the 
least  singeing,  as  shown  by  the  smell,  I waited.  I 
suggest,  therefore,  that  some  combings  should  be 
reserved  for  this  purpose.  They  might  be  made 
into  a plait  and  tied  up  with  ribbons,  otherwise 
they  are  certainly  rather  unsightly.  Tongs  cause 
a hair  to  curl  by  depriving  one  side  of  its  moisture ; 
the  hair  curls  towards  the  dry  side  in  the  same  way 
that  a plank  warps.  For  this  reason  oily  hair  can- 
not be  curled  with  the  tongs.  On  exposure  to 
moisture,  whether  from  the  air  or  from  the  per- 
spiration of  the  scalp,  as  in  dancing,  the  hair  soon 
gets  out  of  curl.  A little  oiling  would  prevent  this 
and  would  be  beneficial  otherwise.  In  any  case 
the  hair  looks  as  if  it  had  been  oiled  after  a dance 
or  two. 

Fluid  curlers  practically  always  contain  strong 
alkalies,  and  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  any 
hair,  least  of  all  that  which  is  dry  and  brittle. 

In  suggesting  that  mothers  object  to  their 
daughters  using  the  curling  tongs,  I fear  I am  not 
quite  up-to-date,  for  the  parent  now  follows  the 
example  of  the  daughter.  We  have  all  read  of 
“ The  Mitherless  Bairn/’  but  it  is  time  that  someone 
wrote  of  the  “ Mitherless  Lass.”  Nowadays  a girl, 
just  out,  has  no  mother — very  often  no  grandmother 
- — she  has  only  two  elder  sisters,  who  dress  as 
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young  as  she  does,  and  who  really  look  almost  as 
young  when  seated  “ with  the  light  behind  them.” 
Methinks  I see  with  prophetic  eye  the  time,  not  very 
remote,  when  the  great  grandmother  will  totter  up 
to  join  the  sisterhood. 


Chapter  XII. 

ON  CUTTING , SINGEING , AND 
SHAMPOOING. 

CUTTING  increases  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  hair,  and  makes  it  coarser ; but 
long  hair,  once  cut,  rarely  grows  so  long 
again.  Mothers  who  want  their  little  girls 
to  have  long  hair,  should  never  allow  it  to  be  cut. 
Those  who  wish  them  to  grow  up  with  thick,  or 
rather,  coarse  hair,  should  have  it  cut  at  the  ends 
at  frequent  intervals.  If  a child  has  hair  that  is 
both  long  and  thick,  it  is  better  not  to  have  it  cut 
at  all,  unless  the  ends  tend  to  split. 

It  is  commonly  advised,  in  cases  of  disease 
attended  by  high  temperature,  that  the  head  be 
shaved,  so  that  the  new  hair  may  be  stronger  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  old  been  allowed 
to  fall  off.  If  this  is  the  only  reason,  it  is  a bad  one. 
It  is  a serious  thing  to  subject  anyone,  but  especi- 
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ally  a lady,  to  the  indignity  of  wearing  a wig  for 
many  weeks,  and  very  short  hair  for  many  weeks 
more.  It  frequently  happens  that  only  a little  of 
the  hair  falls  out  after  the  illness,  and  only  very 
rarely  does  the  whole  chevelure  disappear.  Even 
when  a large  quantity  of  hair  comes  out,  the  new 
hair,  when  once  the  health  is  re-established,  is 
usually  of  good  quality.  Moreover,  it  happens  not 
uncommonly,  that  when  the  head  of  a person  over 
thirty  is  shaved,  the  hair  refuses  to  grow  again  at 
the  top,  and  a permanently  bald  pate  is  the  result. 

In  all  cases  of  illness,  the  hair  should  be  very 
carefully  tended.  If  the  symptoms  are  so  grave 
that  no  interference  with  the  patient  is  permissible, 
a daily  spraying  of  brilliantine  will  do  much  to 
preserve  the  hair  and  to  prevent  the  subsequent 
tangling,  matting,  and  brittleness. 

It  is  a different  matter,  however,  when  there  is 
inflammation  of  the  scalp,  as  in  erysipelas,  and 
again  in  some  cases  where  ice-bags  are  required,  as 
in  meningitis.  Each  case  must  be  decided  upon 

its  own  merits.  Delirium,  even  of  a severe  kind, 

is  not  necessarily  an  indication  for  removing  the 
hair.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  very  seldom 
indeed  is  there  any  such  necessity  for  removal,  and 
in  the  very  worst  cases  a fringe  of  hair  all  round 
may  be  left.- 
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The  weight  of  luxuriant  tresses  is  sometimes 
thought  to  cause  weakness  and  headaches,  especi- 
ally in  young  girls.  But  at  this  age  there  are  so 
many  other  causes  to  which  such  results  may  be 
due,  as  anaemia,  eye-strain,  sedentary  life,  etc.,  that 
these  should  be  clearly  excluded  before  removing 
the  hair.  The  hair  itself  demands  really  very  little 
nourishment,  and  practically  not  more  when  long 
than  when  short.  It  is  its  growth  that  requires 
nourishment,  and  what  possible  amount  can  even  a 
month’s  supply — half  an  inch — consume?  The 

hair  may  cause  some  increase  of  perspiration,  but 
this  is  beneath  consideration.  Neither  can  the 
weight  of  the  hair  have  much  effect.  It  is  a fine 
head  of  hair  that  weighs  10  ounces,  and  what  is 
this  compared  with  the  head  burden  of  a Billings- 
gate porter,  or  of  an  Eastern  maiden  at  the  well? 

Hairdressers  should  be  careful  to  keep  their 
scissors  very  sharp.  If  at  all  blunt,  the  hair  may 
be  crushed  between  the  two  blades,  and  this  will 
favour  the  splitting  of  the  ends.  But  even  sharp 
scissors  may  have  this  effect  if  too  large  a mass  of 
hair  be  negotiated  at  one  stroke. 

Singeing. 

This  is  an  operation  which  has  lost  repute,  owing 
to  the  ignorance  of  its  advocates.  The  practice  is 
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ridiculed  by  all  dermatologists,  and  they 
would  be  quite  right,  if  the  only  reason 
were  the  common  one — that  it  will  seal  up 
the  tubes  and  prevent  the  nourishment  from 
dropping  out  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  hairs 
are  not  tubes,  as  a glance  at  the  frontispiece  will 
show  ; in  the  second  place,  even  if  they  were  tubes, 
the  nourishment  could  not  drop  out,  owing  to  atmo- 
spheric pressure ; in  the  third  place,  there  is  no 
loose  nourishment  to  drop  out!  The  longevity  of 
popular  errors  is  remarkable ; the  idea  that  each 
hair  is  a tube,  has  been  exploded  for  at  least  a 
hundred  years. 

Now  an  operation,  which,  like  singeing,  has  been 
practised  for  many  years  and  upon  millions  of 
individuals,  not  a few  of  whom  are  convinced  that 
they  have  derived  benefit  from  it,  should  not  lightly 
be  impugned  upon  theoretical  grounds.  • Still  less 
should  a man,  with  that  judicial  mind  which  we  all 
claim  to  possess,  condemn  it  because  the  reason 
put  forward  to  explain  its  action  is  demonstrably 
false.  There  may  be  some  other  and  better  reason 
given  for  it,  or  the  real  reason  may  be  unknown. 
Good  results  are  often  based  on  bad  reasoning,  and, 
indeed,  our  statesmen  seem  to  pride  them- 
selves upon  their  want  of  logic.  In  a recent  Paris 
lottery,  a maid-of-all-work  won  the  grand  prize  of 
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£4,000  with  the  number  23.  She  was  straightway 
interviewed  by  a journalist,  who  asked  her  if  she 
had  hit  upon  that  number  by  accident.  “ Mais 
non,  par  exemple,”  said  the  girl,  pointing  to  her 
forehead,  “I  thought  it  all  out  there.  For  three 
nights  running,  I dreamt  of  the  number  7,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  three  times  7 are  23,  and  so  I bought 
that  number!”  “But  Mademoiselle,  three  times  7 
are  21  !”  “Ah,  so  I am  told  now,  but  I don’t  be- 
lieve it.”  Here  was  an  instance  of  a good  result 
after  very  bad  reasoning. 

Without  being  an  advocate  for  indiscriminate 
singeing,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  for  people 
whose  hair  tends  to  split  at  the  ends,  a method 
which  fuses  together  all  the  component  parts  of  the 
tip,  is  likely  to  be  better  than  one  which  cuts  the 
hair  straight  across.  Who  is  to  say  that  the  split 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  visible  separation  of 
its  parts?  Is  it  not  possible  that  in  the  form  of  a 
crack  it  may  extend  higher  than  the  point  to  which 
the  scissors  are  applied  ? If  so,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  devise  a better  method  for  closing  and  supporting 
it,  than  to  singe  the  cut  extremity.  Even  if  this 
point  be  disproved,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  natural  tip  of  the  hair  is  much  more  like  a 
singed  than  a cut  end.  When  you  buy  a hair 
brush,  you  are  recommended,  by  those  that  know, 
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to  take  one  with  uncut,  or  " end  ” bristles — I have 
had  one  of  these  in  use  for  twenty  years,  so  there 
is  something  in  it — and  end  bristles  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  singed  tips  of  hairs.  Why  do  not 
the  brush  makers  singe  the  cut  ends  of  the  bristles  ? 
Perhaps  some  of  them  do,  and  sell  them  as  “end 
bristles.” 


Shampooing. 

This  is  a very  refreshing  operation,  and  those 
with  plenty  of  strong  hair,  provided  it  is  naturally 
greasy,  may  indulge  in  it  with  impunity  say  once  a 
month.  They  must,  however,  observe  the  precau- 
tions laid  down  in  the  section  on  “ Wetting  the 
Hair.”  A tendency  to  dryness  or  brittleness 
forbids  recourse  to  it. 

The  reason  for  this  distinction  is  that  shampooing 
preparations  all  contain  alkalies,  and  some  in  the 
injurious  form  of  liquid  potash ; albeit  they  are 
freely  diluted  with  water-  The  action  of  the  alkali 
upon  the  grease  of  the  hair  is  to  make  such  a 
chemical  change  as  will  turn  grease  into  soap ; and 
if  not  too  strong,  its  virulence  is  neutralised,  so  that 
the  hair  is  not  exposed  to  . its  action.  But  in  the 
case  of  dry  hair,  where  there  is  little  or  no  natural 
grease,  the  full  action  of  the  alkali  is  exerted  upon 
the  already  feeble  hair. 
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Dry  shampoos  are  so  strong  in  alkali,  that  they 
must  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  those  con- 
taining liquor  potassae  or  liquor  sodm  should  be 
avoided.  Ammonia  is  on  a different  footing  be- 
cause it  is  volatile ; so  that,  once  evaporated,  no 
further  action  takes  place.  I found  by  experiment 
that  hair  sustains  no  injury  when  liquid  ammonia 
diluted  with  nine  parts  of  spirit,  as  in  formula  No. 
6,  is  employed ; provided  the  head  is  not  brushed 
until  the  smell  of  ammonia  has  gone  off,  and  that 
the  hair  is  subsequently  oiled.  But  perhaps  these 
conditions  are  prohibitive. 


Chapter  XIII- 

ON  MASSAGE , ELECTRICITY , 

STEAMING,  AND  DYEING. 


ASSAGE  of  the  scalp  has  only  come  into 
vogue  in  this  country  of  late  years.  The 
friction  form  is  very  injurious  to  young 
hairs.  That  which  resembles  kneading 
is  the  best.  It  should  consist  of  the  alternate  pres- 
sure of  the  two  fore-fingers,  beginning  with  the 
middle  of  the  top  of  the  head  and  extending  in 
gradually  increasing  circles  until  the  whole  scalp 
has  been  subjected  to  it. 


It  improves  the  tone  of  the  scalp,  helps  the  cir- 
culation, and  empties  the  hair  follicles.  The  fingers 
may  be  covered  with  rubber  stalls.  Properly 
managed,  they  are  much  superior  to  mechanical 
rollers. 
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Where  the  object  of  massage  is  to  empty  the  hair 
follicles,  a gentle  preliminary  steaming  is  of 
assistance,  or,  failing  that,  the  use  of  formula  No.  3. 

Electricity  and  Depilation. 

The  first  is  both  beneficial  and  refreshing  when 
properly  administered,  either  in  the  form  of  an 
electric  shampoo,  or  with  electric  brushes.  The 
metallic  bristles  in  these  are  connected  in  one 
brush  with  the  anode,  in  the  other  with  the  cathode. 
The  action  on  the  scalp  is  partly  that  of  a mild 
stimulant  and  bactericide,  but  it  also  improves  the 
tone  of  the  scalp,  and,  by  strengthening  the  hair 
muscles,  assists  them  in  their  function  of  keeping 
the  follicles  open.  As  shown  by  de  Watteville,  it 
is  more  especially  useful  for  neurotic  baldness  and 
the  atrophy  of  the  scalp  and  falling  hair  that  follow 
upon  fevers  and  other  acute  illnesses,  and  it  tends 
to  improve  the  nutrition  of  thin,  dry,  and  brittle 
hair,  and  sometimes  to  restore  the  colour  of  pre- 
maturely grey  hair.  A weak  Faradaic  current 
should  be  employed,  and  the  electrodes  must  be 
kept  near  together.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
brushes,  into  the  backs  of  which  magnets  have  been 
inserted,  can  have  any  special  action  whatever. 

While  the  majority  of  women  are  eager  to  in- 
crease their  stock  of  hair,  some  are  still  more 
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anxious  to  diminish  it.  Between  the  ages  of  40 
and  50  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a beard,  moustache, 
or  even  whiskers  to  appear.  Rarely,  women,  of 
whom  Tulia  Pastrana  was  one,  are  just  as  bearded 
as  the  most  hirsute  of  men  ; though  those  exhibited 
are  not  necessarily  genuine.  When  a boy  goes  to 
a new  school,  the  others  crowd  round  him,  and 
demand  answers  to  these  three  questions : “What’s 
your  name  ?”  “What’s  your  father  ?”  and  “How  old 
are  you  ?”  The  following  anecdote  was  told  me  for 
a positive  fact  by  the  mother  of  one  of  the  school- 
boys in  question.  At  a certain  well  known  church 
school,  a new  boy  refused  for  a long  time  to  answer 
the  second  question.  Finally,  the  other  boys  got 
him  in  a corner,  and  by  using  threats  obtained  the 
following  sobbing  answer:  “My  f-f-father  is  the 

b-b-beard-ded  woman  at  the  H-Hippodrome !” 

The  use  of  depilatories  is  attended  by  serious 
danger  of  subsequent  scarring,  and  electrolysis  has 
largely  replaced  them,  though  even  that  is  not  en- 
tirely without  the  same  risk,  especially  on  the  upper 
lip.  In  this  operation,  the  part  having  been  first 
dried  with  spirt,  a fine,  sterilized  needle  connected 
with  the  negative  pole  of  a constant  current  battery 
is  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  each  hair  follicle 
for  twenty  to  thirty  seconds,  a bracelet  electrode 
connected  with  the  positive  pole  being  strapped 
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to  the  patient’s  wrist.  Frothing  is  the  signal  for 
withdrawal,  and  the  current  must  be  switched  off 
not  only  then,  but  also  during  insertion.  A dry 
cell  battery  is  usually  employed,  the  number  of 
cells  being  from  five  to  eight,  with  a strength  of  2 
to  5 milliamperes.  With  the  assistance  of  special 
forceps  and  a lens,  about  forty  hairs  can  be  re- 
moved at  one  sitting.  The  after  irritation  is  allayed 
by  the  application  of  carbolised  vaseline.  It  is  not 
usual  to  employ  an  anaesthetic,  though  cocaine  solu- 
tion may  first  be  brushed  on  with  some  advantage. 

The  Sanitas  Electric  Company,  of  61,  New 
Cavendish  Street,  W.,  makes  an  electric 
brush  which  receives  both  anode  and  cathode, 
and  supplies  a suitable  battery.  In  applying 
electricity  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
the  papillae,  the  direction  given  is  to  wet 
the  scalp  first.  But  I am  convinced  that  this  is  a 
great  mistake.  Skin  is  very  resistant  to  electricity, 
and  in  cases  like  paralysis,  where  the  object  is  to 
reach  a subjacent  muscle,  moisture  reduces  the 
resistance  and  the  skin  is  readily  penetrated.  But 
when  the  object  is  to  act  upon  a constituent  portion 
of  the  skin  itself,  it  is  obviously  most  undesirable 
to  help  the  electricity  to  pass  through  it.  Wetting 
is,  therefore,  contra-indicated. 
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The  only  method  of  destroying  hairs  so  effectu- 
ally that  they  will  not  grow  again  is  by  electrolysis. 
Depilatories  are  mostly  transient  in  effect,  and  if 
often  repeated,  irritating.  Many  of  them,  including 
that  employed  by  Turkish  ladies,  contain  much 
arsenic,  and  may  be  dangerous.  Formula  1 1 is  one 
of  the  best ; but,  as  shaving  has  now  been  made  so 
safe,  a safety  razor  such  as  Wilkinson’s  may  be 
preferable — especially  when  the  hair  is  white  or 
blond. 

Steaming. 

I doubt  whether  much  benefit  can  arise  from 
steaming  the  scalp.  It  is  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion as  water,  and  may  do  harm  in  other  ways.  I 
can  understand,  however,  that  sometimes  it  may  be 
a useful  preliminary  to  massage,  and  facilitate  the 
evacuation  of  the  hair  follicles. 

Of  its  action  upon  the  hair,  I cannot  say  that  my 
investigations  show  that  it  has  such  ill-effects  as 
might  be  imagined.  I have  submitted  a number 
of  hairs  of  different  individuals  to  the  following 
test:  To  quote  one  case,  I ascertained  that  the 

breaking-weight  of  the  hair  was  normally  8 ounces. 
I then  enclosed  some  identical  hairs  in  a piece  of 
rubber  tubing,  and  caused  steam  from  a boiling 
kettle  to  pass  through  this  for  half  an  hoijr.  At 
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the  end  of  that  time  I found  that  each  hair  broke 
at  6^  ounces.  Considering  the  severity  of  the  test, 
this  difference  was  very  little ; the  effect  was,  in 
fact,  not  much  greater  than  would  have  been 
produced  by  water. 

Steaming  is  sometimes  associated  with  acetic 
acid  or  other  vapours.  The  result  is  then  a com- 
bination of  the  two  actions. 

Dyeing. 

The  principal  ingredients  in  hair  dyes  and  so- 
called  “ restorers  ” are  lead,  silver,  mercury,  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  walnut-juice,  and  (though  this  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a bleacher)  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

When  peroxide  is  used  very  strong  and  for  a long 
time,  it  will  take  all  the  colour  out  of  the  hair ; but 
when  diluted,  bronzed  or  golden  tints  are  obtained. 
I found  that  hair  which  had  been  soaked  in  the 
pure  peroxide  was  practically  unaltered  in  strength. 
Apart  from  the  dryness,  its  use  may  be  considered 
harmless. 

Mercurial  hair-dyes  are  better  avoided.  It  is 
difficult  to  prevent  the  drug  getting  into  the  system, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  anaemia  will  be  the  first 
effect  produced*  while  salivation  and  its  companion, 
loose  teeth,  may  follow. 
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Lead  requires  to  be  used  with  care ; but  if  the 
scalp  be  entirely  avoided  there  is  not  much  fear  of 
it  getting  into  the  system,  for  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  can  do  so  when  its  use  its  confined  to  the 
hair.  Still  it  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  for  lead 
“ restorers  ” have  been  known  to  cause  paralysis. 
Hair  which  I soaked  in  strong  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead  was  not  very  appreciably  impaired  in  strength. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  said  to  have  got  into  the 
system  through  its  use  as  a dye,  but  the  risk  must 
be  very  small.  The  results,  however,  should  it  do 
so,  are  lamentable  and  irremediable.  It  turns  the 
face  and  hands  slate  colour.  It  is  said  that  nitrate 
of  silver  sometimes  gives  the  hair  a greenish  hue. 

Dilute  Condy’s  fluid,  well  known  to  house-wives 
as  a good  stain  for  floor  boards,  has  been  used 
successfully  as  a brown  dye  for  light  hair.  There 
would  be  no  fear  of  injury  to  the  system  from  its 
use. 

Walnut-juice  is  also  used,  and  is,  of  course,  quite 
harmless  ; but  it  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  avoid 
staining  the  scalp,  and  even  the  pillow  with  it. 

Pyrogallic  acid  is  considered  to  furnish  the  best 
dyes  in  the  market,  but  according  to  my  experi- 
ments it  appears  to  weaken  the  hair  considerably. 
When  used  as  a second  fluid  to  lead  or  silver,  the 
qualities  of  the  metals  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  addition. 
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Aniline  dye  does  not  seem  to  weaken  the  hair 
materially. 

The  price  asked  for  some  proprietary  hair  pre- 
parations is  ridiculous.  The  old-fashioned  chemist 
knew  how  to  charge,  as  the  following  anecdote  will 
show : — 

A gentleman,  who  had  had  a prescription  made 
up,  hinted  that  four  shillings  was  rather  a high  price. 

“ But,  sir,”  said  the  chemist,  “ you  must  consider 
the  difficulty  there  is  in  getting  the  ingredients. 
One  may  come  from  the  deadly  malarial  region  of 
West  Africa ; another  from  the  cannibal  country  of 
New  Guinea ; a third  from  the  home  of  the  Head- 
Hunters  of  Borneo  ; a fourth  ” 

“ Ah,  excuse  me,  but  I am  in  the  trade.” 

" Ah — hum— that  will  make  a difference.  I will 
charge  you  fourpence.” 

Four  shillings  would  have  shown  a splendid 
profit ; but  according  to  a published  analysis,  one 
very  ordinary  hair  preparation  is  priced  at  nearly 
one  hundred  times  its  cost. 

An  objection  to  almost  all  dyes  is  that  the  hair 
must  be  kept  so  very  dry.  To  my  eye,  the  want  of 
lustre,  at  once  betrays  the  fact  that  a dye  is  being 
used.  I doubt  whether  there  is  any  good  reason 
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why  the  hair  should  not  be  lightly  oiled  when  once 
the  dye  has  taken  effect ; but  on  this  point  I speak 
subject  to  correction  from  practical  men.  When  it 
is  necessary  to  renew  the  dye  at  the  roots,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  grease  can  be  removed  with  the 
greatest  ease  by  formula  No.  3. 


I 


Chapter  XIV. 

ON  THE  ELASTIC  QUALITY  OF 
THE  HAIR . 


IE  hair  is  very  elastic,  scarcely  less  so  than 
indiarubber ; but  although  it  will  stretch 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  this  sub- 
stance, more  force  is  required  to  make  it 
Is  it  only  a coincidence  that  hair  contains 
from  5 to  8 per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  that  rubber 
is  vulcanised  with  it  ? 


do  so. 


Many  decades  have  passed  since  E.  H.  Weber 
observed  that  not  only  is  hair  elastic,  but  that  it 
does  not  return  to  its  original  length.  Weber,  as  a 
physiologist,  did  not  concern  himself  with  any 
practical  deduction  from  this  observation ; he 
simply  noted  it,  and  passed  on.  His  successors,  so 
far  as  I know,  have  done  the  same.  Every 
dermatologist,  writing  at  any  length  upon  the  hair, 
repeats  the  statement,  as  does  Beigel,  who  was  not 
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so  much  a dermatologist  as  a trichologist.  Some 
writers,  including  Erasmus  Wilson,  allude  to  this 
elasticity  as  a force  tending  to  conservation  of  the 
hair.  If  the  hair  were  simply  elastic  this  would  be 
true,  but  the  fact  that  it  does  not  return  to  its 
original  length  completely  alters  the  situation,  for 
hair  which  has  been  lengthened  must  necessarily 
be  thinner,  and  if  thinner,  it  must  be  weaker. 

The  matter  has  a very  important  practical  bear- 
ing. For  what  is  commoner  in  many  toilet  opera- 
tions than  stretching.  Curling,  whatever  method 
be  employed,  is  apt  to  do  it,  whether  tongs,  pins, 
bits  of  lead,  or  papers.  Some  fashions  of 
head  dressing,  as  that  in  which  the  hair  is  drawn 
tightly  back  from  the  forehead,  will  have  the  same 
result.  So,  too,  will  an  impetuous  attack  upon  a 
tangled  portion  of  hair,  and  even  vigorous  brushing. 
The  matter,  then,  being  of  much  importance,  seems 
worth  investigating. 

In  the  experiments  here  given  in  detail  I adopted 
the  following  method : I took  a hair  from  a healthy 
subject  having  a well-developed  chevelnre , and, 
dipping  a pin  in  a tube  of  red  paint,  I made  a 
mark  3 or  4 inches  from  one  extremity.  From 
this  mark  I measured  off  a given  length  on  a foot- 
rule  and  made  a second  mark  of  red  paint.  With 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  both  hands  I then  grasped 
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very  tightly  the  two  ends  close  to  the  marks,  so 
that  the  hair,  when  straight,  rested  on  the  foot-rule 
with  the  left-hand  mark  upon  zero.  Then,  with  an 
equable  movement  of  the  right  hand,  I stretched  the 
end  of  the  hair  as  far  as  it  would  go  without  breaking. 

Weber  says  that  hair  stretches  to  from  one-fifth 
to  one-third  of  its  length.  I think,  from  the  exami- 
nation of  a very  large  number,  that  sound  hairs  will 
average  one-third.  In  testing  the  elasticity  of  hair, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  maximum  has  been 
obtained,  for  the  experimenter  has  to  stop  short  of 
the  breaking  point.  But  with  practice  one’s 
muscular  sense  becomes  very  acute,  and  the  point 
when  the  tension  of  the  hair  has  reached  its  highest 
may  be  gauged  with  something  like  accuracy.  I 
find  in  my  notes  that  I have  stretched  hair  from 
different  individuals  as  follows : — 

8 inches  stretched  to  nf,  12,  iof,  Ilf,  il|=average  of  Ilf 
4 inches  stretched  to  5,  5I,  5f,  5f,  5f,=average  of  5f. 

or  in  each  case  within  a small  fraction  of  one-third. 


But  the  important  question  to  determine  is,  how 
far  does  hair  return  towards  its  original  length? 
Here  I found  the  following  results: — 


Original  Length 
4 inches 
4 „ 


Stbetched  to 

Returned  to 

5^  inches 

4£  inches 

5 15 

4t  jj 

5i  >> 

4f  >> 

nf  >, 

9*  „ 

1 of  „ 

9i  » 

9i  » 
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The  lengthening  of  the  hair  is  therefore 
considerable.  The  law  may  be  expressed  in  this 
way:  Hair , when  fully  stretched , returns  to  its 
own  length  -plus  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  increase. 
Thus,  a hair  9 inches  long  stretched  to  1 2 inches  will 
remain  1 1 inches  long.  How  long  it  will  continue 
in  this  stretched  condition,  I have  not  determined 
with  accuracy,  but  it  is  certainly  long  enough  to  be 
exposed  to  danger  of  fracture.  I have  known  8 in. 
hair  to  keep  a week  with  a loss  of  only  J of  an  inch 
on  9J  inches,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  and  again 
at  ten  weeks,  still  to  measure  8|-  inches.  This  was 
the  last  hair  on  the  preceding  table. 

It  may  be  objected  that  hair  stretched  to  this 
extent  may  continue  long  and  thin,  but  that  far 
less  stretching  is  what  usually  accompanies  the 
operations  of  the  toilet,  and  slight  stretching  might 
have  no  permanent  effect.  This  is  true,  and  I 
therefore  took  three  hairs,  3 inches  long,  and 
stretched  each  for  half  an  inch.  Their  length  when 
released  was  3 JL  3I,  3 X A 4-inch  hair  stretched 
to  5 return  to  4f,  a 6-inch  one  stretched  to  6\ 
measured  6 l,  and  an  11  inch  one  stretched  to  ni. 
11  1.  So  that  they  approximated  to  the  law  laid 

down.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  toilet 
Operations  are  frequently  repeated, 
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Another  question  arising  is  this : Is  the  distal 

or  free  end  of  a hair  as  elastic  as  the  proximal  or 
attached  end?  I took  a hair  14  inches  long,  and 
stretched  3 inches  near  the  distal  end  to  4 inches, 
and  3 inches  near  the  proximal  end  to  5^  inches. 
The  proximal  end  has  the  advantage,  perhaps, 
because  it  is  younger. 

Next,  I tried  the  effect  upon  the  elasticity  of  the 
hair  of  soda,  soapy  water,  ammonia,  borax,  soft 
soap,  glycerine,  spirit,  paraffin  oil,  castor  oil,  and 
steaming.  Water  has  long  been  thought  to  be 
injurious  to  the  hair,  and  it  decidedly  increased  its 
elasticity,  more  especially  when  it  was  soapy.  This 
was  evident  not  so  much  by  increase  of  length  as 
by  lessened  resistance,  the  force  required  to  stretch 
the  hair  being  sensibly  less  than  normal ; still  there 
was  a slight  actual  increase.  Thus  8 inches  of  a 
given  hair,  untreated,  stretched  to  11J  ; but,  soaked 
in  soapy  water  for  half  an  hour,  various  specimens 
of  the  same  hair  stretched  to  iij,  ii|-,  12,  and  12. 
Greasy  hair  was  less  affected.  The  weaker  liquid 
ammonia  seemed  in  four  cases  to  make  no  differ- 
ence ; neither  did  a saturated  solution  of  soda  ; nor, 
strange  to  say,  steaming.  In  the  last  case  the 
hairs  were  placed  in  a rubber  tube,  through  which 
a current  of  steam  was  passed  for  half  an  hour; 
there  appeared,  however,  to  be  some  diminished 
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resistance.  Glycerine  had  a marked  effect  in 
diminishing  resistance,  and  sometimes  had  a direct 
effect  upon  the  elastic  lengthening.  In  one  case 
8 inches  of  hair  which  normally  stretched  to  1 1 
inches,  after  half  an  hour’s  immersion  in  glycerine, 
stretched  to  13  inches.  Soft  soap  increased  it;  4 
inches,  which  normally  stretched  to  5J,  reached  7 
and  6J.  Rectified  spirit  had  for  a short  time  a 
wonderful  effect,  in  one  case  actually  doubling  the 
length. 

On  the  other  hand,  a saturated  solution  of  borax 
seemed  to  lessen  elasticity  when  it  had  any  effect 
at  all.  I placed  the  distal  end  of  a long  hair  in  the 
solution,  and  left  the  proximal  end  hanging  out. 
Three  inches  of  the  immersed  part  stretched  to  41- 
inches,  while  3 inches  of  the  dry  part  stretched  to 
4f  inches. 

In  the  same  way  that  water  is  gradually  being 
looked  upon  as  injurious  to  the  hair,  oil  is  coming 
to  be  regarded  as  beneficial — as,  indeed,  it  always 
was  considered  until  about  thirty  years  ago.  I 
think  my  experiments  prove  the  truth  of  this ; 
8 inches  of  hair  which  normally  stretched  to  ni, 
after  half  an  hour’s  immersion  in  castor  oil,  would 
stretch  only  to  8J!  The  same  length  of  another 
person’s  hair  stretched  normally  to  11,  but  after 
the  castor  oil  only  to  9J,  and  after  immersion  in 
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paraffin  (P.B.)  to  gj.  Another  specimen,  8 inches 
long,  stretched,  after  paraffin,  only  to  8f,  whereas 
its  normal  stretching  power  was  H^.  The  hair  did 
not  break  when  these  figures  were  reached ; it 
simply  refused  to  stretch  any  more.  These 
differences  are  obviously  too  great  to  be  accidental. 

Some  critic  may  say,  “ Granted  that  stretched 
hair  remains  longer  and  thinner,  how  do  you  know 
that  it  is  weaker?”  Such  a consequence  is  physic- 
ally certain.  But,  to  make  sure,  I ascertained,  with 
some  trouble,  the  breaking-point  of  hair  before  and 
after  stretching  it.  I took  eight  long  hairs  of 
apparently  equal  thickness,  and  all  free  from  thin 
parts  or  green-stick  fractures.  Before  the  stretch- 
ing, four  broke  uniformly  when  7 ounces  had  been 
adjusted  to  them.  After  the  stretching  the  break- 
ing-weight was  6^,  6,  6-|,  and  5^-,  or  an  average  loss 
of  weight-carrying  power  equal  to  of  an  ounce. 

The  practical  lesson  which  these  experiments 
teach  would  seem  to  be : Do  nothing  to  make  the 

hair  stretch ; do  not  curl  it  or  even  brush  it  hard 
when  wet  either  with  water  or  spirit. 


Chapter  XV. 

ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  TOILET 
PREPARATIONS  AND  PROCEDURES 
UPON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE 

HAIR. 


^■rfL^HIS  subject  has  already  been  discussed  to 
some  extent  in  the  various  sections  into 
y > which  this  book  is  divided-  In  this  chapter 
the  effects  are  dealt  with  in  more  detail  and 
somewhat  more  technically. 

In  the  first  place,  our  advice  is  frequently  asked 
as  to  the  efficacy  or  harmlessness  of  certain  adver- 
tised preparations.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
their  composition  is  secret,  and  a doctor  is  not  justi- 
fied in  recommending  a preparation  which,  for 
aught  he  knows,  may  contain  an  ingredient  that 
might  prove  deleterious  in  the  particular  case  in 
question ; nor  should  he  lightly  condemn  those  of 
established  reputation.  If  a patient  has  used  a 
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preparation  for  many  years  with  marked  and  un- 
diminishing- benefit,  by  all  means  let  him  continue 
to  do  so.  Experientia  docet.  But  let  him  not  con- 
clude from  his  own  experience  that  it  will  be  equally 
beneficial  to  others,  or  even  to  himself  at  a different 
stage  in  the  disease.  The  probability  is  that  those 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  years  are  beneficial  in 
certain  cases ; but  it  is  certain  that  no  preparation 
is  suitable  for  all  cases , even  when,  to  the  un- 
skilled eye,  these  appear  to  be  identical.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  determining  beforehand  which  are 
the  cases  that  will  benefit — a difficulty  which  be- 
comes an  impossibility  when  the  composition  of  the 
preparation  is  unknown. 

This  explains  the  diversity  of  opinion  about  their 
efficacy.  Mrs.  A.  will  say : " I have  tried  Koffy 

over  and  over  again,  without  the  smallest  benefit.” 
“ Well,”  says  Mrs.  B.,  “ all  I can  say  is  that  it 
worked  wonders  for  me,  when  Harfat  proved  use- 
less.” “ For  my  part,”  says  Mrs.  C.,  “ I found  them 
both  fail,  and  I began  to  despair  until  I tried  the 
stuff  with  the  name  that  sounds  like  a sneeze.” 
<f  Oh ! that  did  me  no  good  whatever,”  say  the  first 
two  speakers.  What  is  one  man’s  meat  is  another 
man’s  poison.  With  a combined  yearly  expendi- 
ture of  not  less  than  a quarter  of  a million  sterling 
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upon  advertisements,  and  sales  in  proportion,  it 
would  be  odd  indeed  if  they  did  not  hit  the  mark 
sometimes.* 

But,  besides  these  cryptic  adjuncts  of  the  toilet, 
there  are  many  everyday  substances  and  processes 
upon  which  a doctor’s  advice  is  asked.  With  a 
general  knowledge  of  those  sciences,  the  study  of 
which  forms  part  of  the  medical  curriculum,  a fairly 
reliable  opinion  can  usually  be  given.  But  hitherto, 
although  the  solution  of  many  problems  in  applied 
physiology  has  been  placed  on  a firm  experimental 
basis,  those  connected  with  the  hair  have  been 
almost  utterly  neglected.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
some  valuable  information  might  be  obtained  by 
ascertaining  the  breaking-weight  of  hair  before 
and  after  subjecting  it  to  the  various  operations  of 
the  toilet.  For  this  purpose  I availed  myself  of  a 
modification  of  Salter’s  ingenious  letter  balance. 
The  one  I have  made  most  use  of  has  every  quarter 
of  an  ounce  indicated  up  to  two  pounds,  and  I found, 
by  hanging  loose  weights  to  it,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely accurate  and  unaffected  by  weather.  Indeed, 
the  balance  would  be  useless  even  for  letters  if  it 
were  not  of  guaranteed  accuracy.  The  next  thing 
was  to  select  hair  which,  before  treatment,  was  of 

^See  my  article  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  Januarv,  1899, 
“ On  the  Fallacies  of  Amateur  Medicine.” 
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uniform  strength.  This  was  not  forthcoming  at 
first.  Much  of  the  hair  examined  was  exceedingly 
variable.  That  of  little  children  was  very  uncer- 
tain, as  also  was  the  dry  hair  of  delicate  women. 

At  last  I succeeded  in  getting  absolute  uniformity 
in  hairs  of  apparently  the  same  size  in  several 
people.  Having  rejected  any  that  showed  split 
ends,  thinned  shafts,  or  other  defects,  I first  deter- 
mined the  normal  breaking-weight  of  the  hair  by 
grasping  each  end  of  it  and  passing  the  middle 
over  the  balance ; then,  by  a slow,  continuous 
movement,  the  indicator  was  drawn  down  until  the 
hair  broke,  the  weight  being  duly  noted.  The  I 
results  differ  from  the  few  published  by  Withof, 
because  the  proceeding  I adopt  may  be  tantamount 
to  doubling  the  hair.  Even  then  I consider  his 
estimate  of  2\  ounces  much  too  low.  My  average 
for  the  hair  doubled  would  be  about  6f  ounces,  and 
I have  often  found  hair  that  would  carry  io  ounces. 
The  same  hair  could  never  be  used  twice,  for  the 
reason  explained  in  the  section  on  “ Elasticity,” 
that  hair  once  stretched  is  weaker. 

Dividing  the  hair  into  parcels  containing  three 
or  more,  I subjected  them  to  various  tests.  Some 
were  immersed  for  half  an  hour  in  ammonia,  others 
in  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  a third  in  soapy  water, 
etc.,  while  others  were  subjected  to  steam- 
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ing,  curling,  or  stretching.  In  each  case  the 
breaking- weight  was  ascertained  at  the  end  of  the 
operation.  The  difference  from  the  normal  point 
gave,  therefore,  some  definite  information. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  these  experiments 
throw  a good  deal  of  light  upon  the  subject,  but  I 
do  not  claim  that  they  absolutely  dispose  of  the 
matter.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  reproduce  the 
exact  conditions,  but  I have  sought  to  equalise  the 
result  by  substituting  for  numerous  short  applica- 
tions a single  prolonged  one,  thus  reversing  the 
Latin  tag  and  making  it  vi,  sed  non  safe  cadendo. 
Again,  experiments  with  hair  do  not  take  into 
account  the  effect  upon  the  scalp ; but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  all  but  hopeless  cases  of  bald- 
ness the  term  scalp  includes  the  hair  bulb,  and, 
moreover,  that  this  is  softer  and  more  vulnerable 
than  the  visible  hair  shaft.  That  which  is  injurious 
to  the  one  is  a fortiori  injurious  to  the  other. 

To  avoid  repetition,  let  me  say  here  that  by,  e.g., 
y-ounce  hair  is  meant  hair  which  breaks  normally 
when  subjected  to  a weight  of  y ounces.  The 
immersion,  except  where  otherwise  stated,  was  half 
an  hour. 

Preparations. 

Strong  Acetic  Acid. — The  effect  of  this  was 
marvellously  slight,  y-ounce  hair  breaking  at  6 
ounces, 
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Liquor  Potassce. — Liquor  Ammonia  Fortior. 
Both  of  these  reduced  the  hair  to  the  condition  of  a 
soft,  gelatinous  thread,  which  broke  with  a weight 
of  less  than  £ ounce. 

Strong  Hydrochloric  Acid. — Strong  Nitric  Acid. 
— These  also  caused  7-ounce  hair  to  break  at  less 
than  J ounce. 

Liquor  Ammonias  Mitior  ( P.B. ). — 7-ounce  hair 
reduced  to  2f-  ounces. 

Ammonia , Dilute  Liquid. — One  part  of  the  fore- 
going to  seven  of  water.  This  reduced  7-ounce 
hair  to  ounces  while  wet,  but  after  exposure, 
when  the  hair  was  dry  and  the  smell  of  the  am- 
monia had  gone  off,  the  normal  strength  was  re- 
gained. This  detail  is  important. 

Soft  Soaf  (one  part  to  eight  of  water). — 7 -ounce 
hair  broke  at  4J,  4J,  and  5 ounces. 

Borax  (saturated  solution  of). — 8|-ounce  hair 
reduced  to  6^  ounces,  and  after  eighteen  hours’ 
immersion,  to  3 ounces  ; 6^-ounce  hair  to  5 ounces, 
or  after  eighteen  hours’  immersion,  to  3 ounces. 
These  hairs  were  fairly  greasy  naturally. 

Salts  of  Tartar  (saturated  solution). — 8-ounce 
hair  reduced  to  5J,  5^,  and  5^  ounces. 

Soda  (saturated  solution  of  washing  soda).—; 
7-ounce  hair  reduced  to  ounces  dry,  5^  wet ; 
6|-ounce  hair  to  5|  ounces  dry,  4^  wet. 
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Quillaia,  Tincture  of. — This  is  a natural  soap, 
though  weak.  It  differs  from  the  manufactured 
articles  in  having  a slightly  acid  reaction,  whether 
in  tincture  or  infusion.  8J-ounce  hair  broke  at  8, 
8J,  and  8J  ounces.  This  would  evidently  be  valu- 
able if  its  detergent  properties  were  only  a little 
stronger.  Formula  No.  2 will  be  found  valuable. 
It  is  a combination  of  quillaia  and  ammonia. 

The  alkalies  require  to  be  used  with  care,  because 
they  leave  the  hair  dry  and  brittle.  Borax  makes  the 
hair  lighter  in  colour,  and  soap  clogs  the  follicles. 
Quillaia  has  but  weak  detergent  properties. 
Provided  no  strain  whatever,  even  that  of  brushing, 
be  put  on  the  hair  until  dry  and  the  smell  has  gone 
off,  weak  ammonia  would  appear  to  be  the  safest. 
Being  volatile,  it  has  the  great  advantage  that  once 
evaporated  no  further  effect  can  take  place ; while 
with  the  fixed  alkalies,  the  deleterious  effect  may 
go  on  indefinitely.  This  is  pointed  to  by  the 
experiments  after  prolonged  immersion. 

Cold  Water  (from  the  main),  with  a little  soap. — - 
8|-ounce  hair  reduced  to  6 ^ and  5 ounces ; without 
soap,  7-ounce  hair  to  ounces  in  several  instances. 
After  drying,  the  hair  regained  its  normal  breaking- 
weight.  6-|-ounce  hair,  twenty-four  hours’  immer- 
sion, reduced  to  \\  ounces.  The  bad  effect  of 
water  has  long  been  suspected.  Greasy  hair  suffers 
the  least. 
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Benzol , chemically  pure  (boiling  point,  1800  F.) — 
I was  curious  to  observe  the  effect  of  this  because 
I introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  for 
removing  scurf  and  seborrhoeic  crusts.  When 
there  is  no  parakeratosis  or  pityriasis,  it  is*  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  benzol  often  acts  like 
enchantment.  It  is,  of  course,  dangerous  to  use 
near  a naked  light ; but  the  kind  mentioned  above, 
which  has  a lower  boiling  point  than  alcohol,  is 
practically  quite  safe  otherwise.  Common  benzol 
should  be  used  only  in  the  open  air.  In  consequence 
of  its  drying  effect,  I always  insist  upon  its 
employment  being  followed  by  the  application  of  a 
lubricant.  8|~ounce  hair  became  7J,  8J,  and  81- 
ounces  ; 6J-ounce  hair,  after  thirty-six  hours’  im- 
mersion, became  6,  5,  and  5J  ounces ; 7-ounce  hair 
was  reduced  to  6J  ounces  . Judging  that  this  effect 
might  be  due  to  deprivation  of  oil,  two  of  the  last 
hairs  were  oiled  after  immersion,  when  the  breaking 
weight  became  8 ounces  in  each  case  (see  “ Oil  ”). 

Spirit  of  Sulphuric  Ether  (P.Bl). — I tried  this 
reagent  to  see  if  it  would  take  the  place  of  benzol. 
5i-ounce  hair  reduced  to  4 ounces ; 8J-ounce  hair 
reduced  to  8,  and  6f  ounces ; 6J-ounce  hair 
reduced  to  5 ounces.  It  evidently  offers  no  advan- 
tage over  benzol,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
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Glycerine. — I have  always  objected  to  the  use  of 
glycerine  for  the  hair  from  the  consideration  that 
its  great  affinity  for  water  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  hair  to  extreme  dryness.  It  is,  more- 
over, far  from  possessing  the  soothing  properties 
popularly  attributed  to  it,  as  anyone  who  has 
applied  it  to  a split  lip  can  testify.  Its  effect  upon 
the  breaking-weight  was  not  uniform,  owing,  I 
think,  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  grease  on  the 
hair,  for  it  would  have  little  drying  effect  upon  a 
greasy  hair,  and  to  remove  this  grease  first  would 
have  exposed  the  result  to  a fallacy.  6|-ounce 
hair  was  reduced  to  3,  3 A,  and  4J  ounces ; y-ounce 
hair  broke  at  3 J ounces ; but  another  specimen  was 
unaffected  by  it ; 8A-ounce  hair  was  also  unaffected. 
The  first  hair  on  the  list  was  naturally  much  drier 
than  the  others.  The  inference  would  seem  to  be 
— do  not  use  glycerine  to  dry  hair. 

Bay  Rum. — 8J-ounce  hair  broke  at  8J,  8J,  and 
8 ounces. 

Rectified  Spirit. — y-ounce  hair  broke  at  61- 
ounces. 

Peroxide  of  Hydrogen , Pure. — 8A-ounce  hair 
broke  at  8J,  yj,  and  8J  ounces ; 6J-ounce  hair  at  61- 
ounces  ; 6^-ounce  hair  at  6,  6,  and  6 \ ounces ; 
y-ounce  hair  at  6|  ounces.  This  appears  to  be 
quite  harmless. 
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Aniline  Dye. — 6i-ounce  hair  broke  at  6,  6J,  and 
6 ounces. 

Acetate  of  Lead  Solution  (i  in  8). — 4^-ounce  hair 
broke  at  4I,  4J,  and  4 ounces ; 7-ounce  hair  broke 
at  6J  ounces. 

Pyro gallic  Acid  (10  per  cent,  solution). — 7 -ounce 
hair  broke  at  4J,  4J,  and  5 ounces ; 6J-ounce  hair 
broke  at  5,  4^,  and  5^  ounces.  This  evidently 
renders  the  hair  brittle. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  (10  per  cent,  solution). — 8J 
ounce  hair  broke  at  6j,  and  6 ounces. 

Hitherto  the  reagents  employed  have  had  a 
weakening  effect  upon  the  hair,  including  even 
plain  water.  But  as  there  has  long  been  growing 
an  opinion  that  water  is  bad  for  the  hair,  so  a belief 
is  strengthening  that  oil  is  good  for  it.  My  experi- 
ments bear  out  this  contention  also. 

Castor  Oil. — 5^-ounce  hair  broke  at  6^  ounces; 
6^-ounce  hair  at  6j,  7,  and  8^  ounces ; 7-ounce  hair 
at  10  ounces.  Naturally  greasy  hair  was  least 
affected,  thus  : 8^-ounce  hair  broke  at  8^  and  9 ounces. 

Paraffinum  Liquidum  ( P.B. ). — This  is  without 
odour  or  colour.  7-ounce  hair  broke  at  8,  9,  and  9^ 
ounces  ; 6J-ounce  hair  broke  at  7,  7,  and  ounces  ; 
5^-ounce  hair  broke  at  6|  and  8 ounces. 

Animal  oils , such  as  sperm  oil  and  lard  oil  were 
less  beneficial ; perhaps  because  they  would  not 
penetrate  the  hair,  but  hung  upon  it  in  beads. 
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Processes. 

Curling  Tongs. — After  one  curling,  /-ounce  hair 
was  reduced  to  6 and  6J  ounces ; 6-J-ounce  hair  to 
6 ounces;  5j-ounce  hair,  unaltered ; 8^-ounce  hair, 
unaltered.  7-ounce  hair  curled  every  day  for  a week 
was  absolutely  unaltered,  six  hairs  all  giving  the 
same  result. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  hair  curled  three 
or  four  times  a day  for  several  weeks  in  succession 
would  escape  so  easily.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  the  tongs  are  not  so  bad  as  they  have 
been  painted. 

Steaming. — The  test  in  this  case  was  the  very 
severe  one  already  described  (see  “ Elasticity  ”). 
8 J-ounce  hair  was  reduced  to  ounces ; 7-ounce 
hair  to  4J  ounces ; 6|-ounce  hair  to  4J  and  4J 
ounces. 

Stretching. — The  hair  is  far  too  often  subjected 
to  this  in  the  processes  of  curling  by  tongs,  pins, 
leads,  or  even  papers.  /-ounce  hair,  previously 
stretched  to  from  £ to  \ its  length,  broke  at  6J,  6, 
and  5|-  ounces. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  investigations  have 
covered  a wide  field,  and  henceforth  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  contradictory  dogmatic  statements 
about  the  effect  of  washing  or  oiling  the  hair 
will  be  less  commonly  met  with. 
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Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  influence  of  the 
water  in  which  the  preparation  is  dissolved.  When 
pure  water  is  used  the  hair  recovers  itself  when  dry, 
except  that  dryness  increases  brittleness  ; but  when 
soda  or  other  preparations  are  dissolved  in  the 
water  a thin  coating  may  remain,  and  should  the 
hair  become  moist  from  perspiration  or  other  cause, 
the  ill-effect  of  the  substance  will  be  revived. 


Chapter  XVI. 

ON  STIMULATION  OF  THE  SCALP . 

'HE  principal  scalp  stimulants  arecantharides, 
jaborandi,  and  ammonia.  They  all  act 
by  increasing  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
papillae.  The  widely-diffused  belief  that 
stimulating  the  scalp,  especially  with  cantharides, 
promotes  the  growth  of  hair,  is,  in  my  opinion,  well 
founded,  provided  that  the  scalp  is  in  a suitable 
condition.  I have  often  observed  a considerable  in- 
crease of  the  hair  in  a part  that  has  been  rubbed 
with  stimulating  liniments ; and  the  prolonged  use 
of  poultices,  which  have  the  same  property  of 
increasing  the  blood-supply  to  the  skin,  has  fre- 
quently a marked  effect  in  this  direction.  Indeed,  I 
have  seen  on  a child’s  hip  a furry  patch  which 
amounted  almost  to  a deformity  after  their  use  for 
a long  period.  But  when  we  find  a distinguished 
skin  surgeon  stating  that  “ scalp  stimulants  are  of 
more  than  doubtful  value,”  it  is  time  to  consider 
the  matter. 
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When  two  opposite  opinions  are  held,  truth 
should  be  found  at  some  point  between  them ; and 
this,  I think,  will  prove  to  be  the  case  here.  The 
only  way  in  which  a stimulant  can  promote  the 
production  of  hair  is  by  increasing  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  papilla.  But  the  papilla  is  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a little  well,  and  if  the  redness,  due 
to  the  stimulant,  affects  only  the  surface,  it  will 
not  reach  the  papilla  at  all.  Indeed,  it  may 
actually  reduce  its  blood  supply,  for  some  of  the 
excess  of  blood  on  the  surface  of  the  scalp  may  be 
drawn  from  the  vessels  of  the  papilla.  Does  the 
excess  of  blood  in  the  scalp  always  extend  deep 
enough?  I doubt  it.  Mindful  of  the  propriety  of 
making  an  experiment  in  cor  fore  vili,  I mapped  out 
a space  an  inch  square  on  my  arm,  and  painted  it 
with  strong  cantharides  (liq.  epispasticus).  The 
most  the  resultant  redness  overlapped  the  border 
was  about  i/30th  of  an  inch,  or  one-third  the 
depth  of  a hair  follicle.  This  leaves  a large 
margin,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  vertical 
extension  of  the  redness  is  greater  than  the  lateral. 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  therefore,  that  the 
stimulant  enter  the  follicles,  and  if  these  are  not 
freely  open,  they  must  first  be  emptied ; a gentle 
steaming,  followed  by  massage,  is  one  way  of  doing 
this,  but,  except  in  bad  cases  of  seborrhoea,  for 
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which  a weekly  application  of  formula  No.  3 is 
indicated,  it  will  suffice  if  the  stimulant  is  used  in 
the  form  of  an  alcoholic  solution,  applied  with  a 
badger  tooth  brush,  to  which  a rapid  tapping  move- 
ment is  given,  as  explained  in  the  section  on  Bald- 
ness (see  Chapter  VII).  I believe  that  most  of  the 
discredit  that  has  become  attached  to  scalp  stimu- 
lants has  been  due  to  their  incorporation  with  oils 
and  ointments,  which  only  by  chance  enter  the 
follicles  themselves ; or  when  spirituous  stimulants 
have  been  employed  unsuccessfully,  through  their 
application  on  a flannel  or  sponge  instead  of  on  a 
brush.  The  friction  of  the  flannel  is  likely  to  be 
fatal  to  the  young  hairs ; and,  that  incorporation 
with  oils  reduces  the  chances  of  a drug  reaching 
the  papilla,  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment 
on  diffusibility : I took  three  cubes  of  sugar  of 

equal  size  and  weight  and  placed  them  respectively 
in  spirit,  olive  oil,  and  paraffin,  to  a depth  of  J of 
an  inch.  To  saturate  the  sugar  completely  the 
spirit  required  6 seconds,  the  olive  oil  go  seconds, 
and  the  paraffin  95  seconds. 

In  a large  proportion  of  cases,  scalp  stimulants 
are  of  little  use  without  preparatory  treatment,  and 
in  certain  diseases  they  may  be  injurious.  This  is 
especially  true  when  the  scalp  is  crinkled  or 
“ rugose.”  This  implies  what  may  be  aptly  termed 
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cirrhosis  of  the  scalp,  a condition  which,  by  com- 
pressing the  papillae  and  the  follicles,  deprives  the 
hairs  of  their  nourishment.  An  ointment  contain- 
ing iodides  is  of  value  in  an  early  stage  here.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  cantharides,  or  whatever 
drug  is  used,  is  more  active  dissolved  in  spirit  than  . 
when  mixed  with  oil,  and  the  strength  must  be 
reduced  proportionately,  or  inflammation  of  the 
follicle  may  result.  But  skins  differ  very  much  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  re-act.  After  using  a 
spirituous  scalp  stimulant,  a little  brilliantine  should  { 
be  applied,  or  the  young  hairs  may  become  brittle 
from  dryness. 


Chapter  XVII. 

ON  PREPARATIONS  USED  IN  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  FALLING  HAIR . 


.A.NTH  ABIDES. — This  is  the  great  scalp 
stimulant  It  is  the  active  constituent  of 
almost  every  advertised  remedy  for  bald- 
ness, and  is  of  undoubted  value  in  suitable 
When  of  proper  strength  no  danger  attends 
its  external  use  in  healthy  persons.  But  it  is  liable 
to  be  absorbed  into  the  system,  and  is  then  dan- 
gerous to  those  who  are  affected  by  kidney  disease. 


cases. 


Jaborandi. — This  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  of 
pilocarpus  jaborandi.  Its  active  principle,  hence 
named  Pilocarpine,  is  a very  powerful  and  some- 
times poisonous  drug.  Used  externally,  it  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  hair,  especially  where  this  is 
praetematurally  dry.  It  has  also  a darkening  effect 
upon  the  hair,  and  while  therefore  advantageous  to 
those  who  are  turning  grey,  its  use  should  be 
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avoided  by  those  whose  hair  is  of  a naturally  golden  \ 
hue.  It  has  some  germicidal  properties. 

Resorcin. — This  is  useful  when  the  scalp  is  in  a 
very  open  and  relaxed  condition.  Great  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  strength  of  the  preparation,  for  : 
it  has  been  shown  that  while  a i to  3 per  cent,  j 
solution  hardens  the  skin,  a 10  to  50  per  cent,  solu-  || 
tion  destroys  it.  It  is  said  to  lessen  the  formation 
of  dandruff. 

Formalin  (Sobering  s). — This  preparation  is  a 40 
per  cent,  solution  of  formic  aldehyde,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  bactericides  known.  No 
bacillus  resists  a 3 per  cent,  solution.  Its  action  | 
upon  fungi  is  not  so  marked,  and  if  employed  for 
ringworm  a stronger  solution  will  be  necessary. 
Soap  can  be  obtained  containing  it. 

Thymol. — A more  powerful  antiseptic  than  either 
carbolic  or  salicylic  acid. 

Paraffin. — The  only  form  recommended  in  this 
book  is  the  liquid  paraffin  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia. It  is  clear,  odourless,  and  colourless,  and  ; 
is  practically  safe  from  everything  except  a naked 
light,  and  even  untreated  hair  cannot  be  said  to 
enjoy  such  immunity  as  that.  I tested  a specimen 
by  applying  red-hot  curling  tongs  to  some  hair  that 
had  been  soaked  in  it.  The  hair  frizzled  up  with 
the  heat,  giving  out  smoke  and  fumes ; but  no 
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flame  arose,  and  as  soon  as  the  tongs  were  removed 
the  smoke  ceased ; the  hair,  in  fact,  behaved  much 
as  it  would  if  it  had  been  unoiled. 

Benzole. — This  gives  off  an  inflammable  vapour, 
so  that  it  is  better  not  to  have  a naked  light  any- 
where near.  But  here  again,  much  depends  on  the 
quality.  The  common  benzole  of  the  oil-shops  is 
only  fit  for  use  in  the  open  air.  The  proper  kind  to 
use  is  that  which  is  chemically  pure  ” ; the  boiling 
point  of  this  is  about  1800  F.  (higher  than  that  of 
pure  alcohol),  so  that  very  little  vapour  is  given  off 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  I applied  red-hot  curling- 
tongs  to  hair  soaked  in  it,  with  the  same  result  as 
when  paraffin  was  used.  The  smell  of  pure  benzole 
is  not  very  pronounced,  and  what  there  is  may  be 
disguised  with  oil  of  geranium,  as  in  formula  No.  3. 

I have  shown  that  benzole  does  not  weaken  the 
hair.  Neither  does  it  affect  its  colour,  for  I kept 
some  dark  hair  for  a week  in  a bottle  of  it  without 
any  alteration. 

I find  that  some  hairdressers  are  using  benzole  in 
wholesale  quantities — as  much  as  a pint  being  em- 
ployed for  one  person.  To  use  it  in  this  way  except 
in  the  open  air  only  invites  disaster.  The  danger 
of  filling  a room  with  benzole  vapour  is  much  the 
same  as  that  due  to  a large  escape  of  gas.  The 
quantity  necessary  to  clean  the  scalp  need  never 
exceed  a wineglassful. 
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Brilliantine. — Formula  No.  4 is  a substitute  fo< 
the  kinds  sold  in  the  shops.  The  commercial  way 
of  preventing  the  separation  of  the  ingredients  is  tcfe 
add  honey,  gum,  or  glycerine  ; but  none  of  thes® 
sticky  substances  can  be  recommerided  for  the  hair 
though  they  may  prevent  separation  better  than 
the  almonds  rubbed  up  with  water,  as  used  here; 
The  formula  given  will  be  found  infinitely  mor$ 
refreshing  and  cooling,  for  it  allows  of  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  spirit.  The  best  way  to  use  it 
is  to  sprinkle  some  on  a baby’s  brush  and  press  th^ 
other  hair  brush  into  its  bristles.  It  will  then  causa 
no  matting,  and  its  oily  effect  will  not  be  noticeable! 
Formulas  No.  5 and  5a  are  made  with  castor  oil  # 
they  require  no  shaking. 

Limejuice  and  Glycerine. — This  is  much  better 
avoided.  Neither  ingredient  is  used  in  its  composi- 
tion. It  is  made  of  oil  and  lime,  and  is  conse-. 
quently  a liquid  soap,  and  a very  poor  one,  too. 

J; 

Bay  Rum. — This  should  consist  of  the  essentia 
oil  of  Myrcia  acris  dissolved  in  rum.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  rum,  and  ai 
pleasanter  compound  would  have  resulted  if  prool 
spirit  had  been  substituted  for  it.  It  acts  as  a slight 
stimulant  to  the  scalp,  and  is  a safe  wash  to  the 
hair. 
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Quillaia,  or  Panama  Bark. — Quillaia  is  obtained 
from  Quillaia  saponaria.  It  yields  a natural  soap, 
and  a little  of  the  bark  shaken  up  with  water  gives 
a considerable  lather.  It  does  not  seem  to  soften 
the  water  much,  but  it  has  the  great  merit  of  not 
only  containing  no  free  alkali,  but  in  being  very 
slightly  acid.  It  is  a gentle  scalp  stimulant,  and 
helps  to  remove  dandruff. 

Castor  Oil. — This  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description.  It  is  frequently  used  in  combination 
: with  bay  rum,  for,  used  alone,  it  is  rather  tacky,  and 
mats  the  hair  much  more  than  paraffin  does.  It  is 
the  only  oil  that  will  dissolve  in  spirit  (1  in  31),  and 
mixed  with  eau  de  Cologne  it  makes  a clear  bril- 
liantine  (Formula  No.  5).  It  has  the  merit  of  being 
absolutely  safe,  for  it  is  hard  to  ignite  it  even  with 
a naked  light. 

Rectified  Spirit. — It  has  been  suggested  to  me 
that  this  might  possibly  dissolve  out  some  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  hair.  To  settle  the  point, 
I kept  some  black  and  brown  hair  in  spirit  for  a 
week ; but  there  was  not  the  smallest  loss  of 
colour. 

Rosemary. — This  is  a very  ancient  constituent  of 
hair-washes.  There  is  no  objection  to  its  use. 
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Rontgen  Rays. — These  act  as  a stimulant  to  th<  v 
scalp,  but  more  experience  of  their  action  is  neces*. 
sary  before  they  can  be  considered  safe,  because  i 
long  application  has  the  effect  of  a depilatory. 

Hot  A ir. — A recent  addition  to  the  methods  foi ; 
inducing  hair  growth  is  the  application  of  dry,  ho' 
air  of  a temperature  above  boiling  point,  to  the 
scalp.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a most  dangerouih 
proceeding,  for  in  a person  over  middle  age,  sucb 
heat  applied  to  the  head  would  be  very  likely  tdjt 
cause  apoplexy.  Better  a bald  pate  than  paralysec 
limbs. 

. 
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FORMULAE. 


The  following  -preparations  must  be  used  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  in  the  text. 


No.  i. 

i  dr.  Parolein. 

i dr.  of  Oil  of  Nutmeg. 

i dr.  „ Tincture  of  Jaborandi. 

* oz.  „ Tincture  of  Cantharides. 

3^  oz.  „ Bay  Rum. 

Perfume  as  desired. 

Shake  well  before  using. 

A scalp  stimulant  designed  especially  for  dry  hair. 


No.  2. 

2 dr.  of  Liquid  Ammonia.  ^ \\V 

£ oz.  ,,  Tincture  of  Quillaia. 

3 oz.  ,,  Rectified  Spirit. 

Perfume  with  Essence  of  Parma  Violets. 

To  be  used  with  three  parts  of  warm  water  on  a piece  of 

sponge. 

A substitute  for  soap  and  water  in  washing  the  hair. 
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No.  3. 

10  gr.  of  Thymol. 

i£  dr.  ,,  Oil  of  Geranium. 

3 oz.  ,,  Benzole  (chemically  pure). 

Brush  rapidly  into  the  scalp. 

"^4  ; ■powerful  remover  of  caked  scurf  -with  germicide  -properties.  | 
[This  preparation  must  not  be  used  near  a naked  light). 


i 


No.  3 a. 

2 oz.  of  Soft  Soap. 

1 oz.  „ Rectified  Spirit. 

Hebra’s  Spirit  Soap  for  removing  caked  scurf. 


No.  4. 


j 


\ oz.  of  Powdered  Almonds. 

1^  oz.  „ Water. 

1 oz.  ,,  Tincture  of  Quillaia. 

1 oz.  „ Rectified  Spirit. 

1 oz.  Liquid  Paraffin  (of  British  Pharmacopoeia). 

2 dr.  „ Essence  of  Parma  Violets. 

Make  an  emulsion  by  beating  up  the  crushed  Almonds  with  . 
water  in  a mortar.  Then  add  the  other  ingredients3  slowly  y 
shaking  all  the  time. 

An  agreeable  form  of  brilliantine  and  cleanser  combined. 


No.  5. 

1 oz.  of  Castor  Oil. 

4 oz.  ,,  Eau  de  Cologne. 

Mix  well. 

A form  of  brilliantine  intended  for  dry  hair. 
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No.  5a. 

5 gr.  of  Thymol. 

3 dr.  of  Castor  Oil. 

1 dr.  j,  Essence  of  Parma  Violets.  S ^ 

37}  oz.  ,,  Rectified  Spirit.  l7, 

,4  very  slightly  oily  hrilliantine  for  use  with  a spray. 


No.  6. 

2 dr.  of  Liquid  Ammonia. 

£ dr.  ,,  Soft  Soap. 

2%  oz.  „ Rectified  Spirit. 

Perfume  if  desired.  Shake  occasionally. 

A “dry”  shampoo  only  fit  for  naturally  greasy  hair. 


No.  7. 

1 dr.  of  Formalin. 

1 oz.  „ Pure  Benzole, 
oz.  ,,  Bay  Rum. 

* dr.  „ Oil  of  Geranium. 


Shake.  Apply  with  a brush. 


A bactericide. 


^ dr.  of  Salicylic  Acid. 
^ dr.  j,  Sulphur. 

2 oz.  „ Vaseline. 


' An  ointment  for  seborrhcea. 


No.  8. 

1 dr.  of  Resorcin. 

6 dr.  ,,  Tincture  of  Myrrh. 

5 oz.  ,,  Rectified  Spirit. 

2 dr.  of  Glycerine  of  Boric  Acid. 

Apply  with  a sponge. 

An  astringent  wash  for  relaxed  scalp  or  seborrhcea. 
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No.  9. 

2  dr.  of  Tincture  of  Jaborandi. 

4 dr.  ,,  Tincture  of  Cantharides. 

1 dr.  ,,  Salicylic  Acid. 

1 dr.  ,,  Chloroform. 

2 dr.  ,,  Essence  of  Parma  Violets. 

4 oz.  ,,  Rectified  Spirit. 

Decant  and  filter. 

To  be  brushed  into  the  scalp  night  and  morning,  as  directed. 
A scal-p  stimulant  intended  for  greasy  hair. 


No.  10. 

3 dr.  of  Chloroform. 

4 dr.  of  Tincture  of  Jaborandi. 

1 oz.  ,,  Castor  Oil. 

3  oz.  ,,  Bay  Rum. 

Apply  to  both  scalp  and  hair. 

For  the  arrest  or  -prevention  of  greyness. 


No.  11. 

i\  dr.  of  Sulphide  of  Barium. 

6 dr.  ,,  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

A little  Glycerine  of  Tragacanth. 

Make  into  a paste  with  or  without  a little  hot  water.  Smear 
the  paste  on  the  part  with  a paper  knife.  Remove  it  when  a 
sensation  of  burning  begins,  and  after  washing  and  drying 
apply  cold  cream.  If  allowed  to  remain  on  too  long,  a scar 
may  result. 


A temporary  depilatory . 


GLOSSARY. 


Alkalies . Ammonia,  Litliia,  Potash,  Soda,  and,  practically, 
Borax. 

Alopecia  ; A generic  term  for  baldness  (d\w7n;£,  a fox , i.e., 
mangy;  G.). 

Ampulla : A local  enlargement  of  the  follicle  {ampulla,  an 
oil  jar  ; L.). 

Atrophy  : Wasting  (a,  not,  rpo<p>),  nourishment ; G.). 

BacilTicide6,  } ^ destroyer  bacteria  and  bacilli  (< :<zdo , I kill). 

Cocoon : A growth  on  the  hair  within  the  follicle. 

Cuticle  : The  outer  lay  of  the  skin  or  hair  (cutis,  the  skin  ; L.). 
Depilatory:  A hair  remover  (pilus,  a hair;  L.). 

Dermatology  : The  study  of  the  skin  (ffiippa,  the  skin;  G.). 

Electrolysis:  Destruction  by  electric  decomposition  (Xmo,  I 

dissolve ; G.). 

Fibrous  Layer  : Synonym  for  horny  or  cortical  layer. 

Follicle  : The  depression  from  which  the  hair  emerges. 

Germicide : A destroyer  ot  germs  (ccedo,  I kill ; L.). 

Hair  bulb  : The  swelling  at  the  root  of  the  hair, 

Hirsute  : Hairy. 

Lacuna  : A space  (L.). 

Medulla  : The  pith  or  core  of  tlje  hair  (medulla,  marrow  ; L.). 
Myrcia  : The  source  of  the  Bay  used  in  Bay  Rum. 

Papilla:  The  knob  at  the  bottom  of  the  follicle  (papula,  a 
pimple;  L .). 

Pigment  : Colouring  matter. 

Sebaceous  Gland:  The  oil-producing  gland  (sebum,  tallow : L ). 
Seborrhoea, : Excess  of  grease  on  scalp,  etc.  (pkw  I flow,  G.). 
Trichology  : The  Study  of  the  hair  (Qpi%,  rplxog  a hair). 
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